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PREFACE. 


Nemesis is the personification of Justice, and 
is, tlierefore, engaged equally in rewarding and 
in punishing. Her movements are slow, but 
irresistible ; and She is ever at work in human 
society, ensuring ultimate triumph to tlie Gond, 
and perdition to the Wicked. She may be re- 
garded, therefore, as the inseparable attendant 
on Power, to uphold and encourage it wlk.*ii 
exercised for the benefit of mankind, to repress 
iyid chastise it when perverted, to their injury 
or destruction. 

A practical illustration of the results of unjust 
power has been given J)y my son Bayle, in liis 
“ Purple Tinto of Pajis. ’ Nemesis has often 
hcQn at ^rk in France; but her task is obvi- 
ously not yet 'accomplished. When or how 
her next blow is. to be stnvjk is uncertain, but 
wlicncver it falls it will prc4>ably .bf. decisive. 
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NEMESIS OE POWER: 

FORMS AND CAUSES OF REVOLUTIONS. 


PART THE FIRST. 


The state of society in neaiiy every part of tli« 
world, whether Chi’istiau or otherwise, convinces mo 
that man has not yet reacl^d that happy condition 
of.^life for wliich nature has fitted tiim. Towards 
tliis, nevertheless, he incessimtly tends. •The obsta- 
cles and impediments which stand in his way he 
aecks to put aside j and the efforts he makes for this 
puriK)sof when they fall short of their aim, are sedi- 
tions, insurrections,* rebelliptis; but when successful, 
arc denominated revolutions, and regarded as na- 
tional blowings. :Thc authors of the former are* 
stigmatised as criminals, and gilt to deatli; w'hile 
history celebrates tfie latter as pati'iots, and covers 
their names ^with glory. 
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THE XEMESIS OF ^O^VER. 


n. 

It is and should be the aim of sftitesmcn to pre- 
serve established institutions, partly by ameliorating 
them, 4)artly by reconciling the people to their de- 
fects and imperfections. By acting thus, they at 
once consult their own ease and ppmoto the inte- 
rest of those classes on whose support they chiefly 
depend. 

But there is an order of men, call them by what 
name we please, — philosophci*s or reformers, — who, 
standing beyond the vortices of public affairs, are 
able to contemplate tranquilly the progi’css of society, 
and to decide when certain institutions have become 
useless, and require in the interest of humanity to 
be subverted. Such have been the legislator of 
great epochs, the truest friends of the human race, 
who, delivering it from errors and prejudices, have 
brought into the great current of political affairs 
new elements of happiness. By acting upon their 
principles, and .keeping in the path they liave traced 
out, w’e ma,v ensure to ourselves a greater amount of 
freedom, a nearer approach to social equality, better 
law’s and institutions, a wiser distribution of property^ 
and a greater development of the intellect ; .through 
which all beneficial changes are to be effected. 

* III. 

Much is often ^id about the civilization of tlie 
age in which wc liVc ; and, certainly, wq are not in 
many respects. behind our forefathers, or neglectful 
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of the advantages springing out of our position. But 
if we look ovoi^ the whole continent of Europe, and 
the greater part of America — the only divisions of 
the world in wdiich legislation and government can, 
in a scientific sense, be said to exist — we shall per- . 
ceive nothing but depressed nationalities, popula- 
tions reduced to •degrading servitude, the many held 
in subjection by the few, absolute kings ruling by 
the bayonet, secret leagues of despots formed for 
mutual support; insignificant communities calling 
themselves free, but, instead of perfecting their own 
internal organization, engaged perpetually in san- 
guinary struggles; monarchies without pow’er, re- 
publics without freedom ; ignorance, anai'chy, super- 
stition, occasionally glossed over, and cemented by 
respectable names. 


IV. 

There is still, therefore, very much for revolution 
to accomplish ; and the fu^irc history of the w'orld 
during many centuries wdll be little l)ut a record of 
civil contests. In England, because old ibuses have 
in many cases been swept away, there are those who 
maintain that nothing remains to bo done ; but, in 
the W'oifls of Burke, it is not to be argued that we 
endure no grievance, becaii&} our grievances are not 
of the Siimc sort wdth those under which we laboured 
formerly ; ^ot preMscly those which we bore from* 
the Tudors, or vindicated upon jBe Stuarta 

Hitherto* the people have ^en restrained from 
the attompfr to emancipate thcmselVes fiy ignorance, 
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which has concealed fi*ani them their own strength, 
jis well as the way of developing it usefully, and 
has held them in the chains of terror, by propair 
gating false notions of duty, of birth, place, power, 
authorfty; of the relations of society, internal and 
external; and of whatever else can iufluonpe the 
happiness of nations. 

But philosophy has at length introduced a little 
of that leaven which in time will leaven the whole 
mass. It is felt that the j)eoplc all over Christen- 
dom have grown weary of oppression, and tliat their 
rulera are eveiywherc upheld by bayonets, which 
make but an uueiisy throne. To conduct mankind 
to the turning point at which they may emerge from 
the domain of authority, and enter upon that of self- 
government, it is now only nccessiiry to impregnate 
their minds with true ideiis of justice and injustice, 
awd to destroy those opinions whicli, opemting like 
idolatry, withhold them from asserting their rights. 


V. 

To accomplish this i.s not the task of cold specu- 
lation, looking forth from j>erfumed and gilded 
chambers upon the great jjrospcct of humanity. It 
must be the work of strong conviction, rootdtl in the 
belief that God cares equally for all, and that they 
best perfonn His will w4io break the chains of their 
*l)rethren, and enable them to lo6k up, and worship 
fearlessly, in the fac^ of the sun.^ 

No doubt, the aj() 08 tle of popular rights must 
rcokon upon ^etce opposition. The more ho is in 
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earnest, the more will he l)e persecuted. Gi*andenr 
will behold in him an enemy ; society at large will 
regard him aS a disturber of public tranquillity; 
literature will repudiate his efforts as tWngs scarcely 
rcconcilcablo to her effeminate* rules ; and •v’cn the 
])eoplc themselves, deluded and misled by custom’, 
will ])crhapa for awhile stand aloof from him, and 
refuse the expression of that sympathy which con- 
stitutes his best reward. 

But liberty has always had its mart}TS, and there 
is no reason why the race should ever cease. Reli- 
gion herself recognises them, classes them secretly 
w’ith her own, upholds and comforts them during 
their struggles, and breathes into their souls the 
unconquerable belief that what they accomplish for 
mankind is viewed with Divine approbation, and 
that the brightest of all Lights,* though invisible to 
the w’orld, will assuredly guide them through the 
multiplied difficulties and dangers of their cai'cer. 

What can be effected ly individual exertion is 
comparatively little. The word written, by what- 
ever power it may be accompanied, proves in a 
limited circle, obstructed by the differences of lan- 
^lago, by national prejudice, by the direct intcr- 
ferencetof Governments, By variations of creed, and 
by the natun\l indolence which restmins men from 
embracing novelties. 

Still, what is put forth here in England may find 
its way by degrees to the Spaniard, to the Italian, 
to, the German, td the Polo, *to the Russian, and 
to the Grqpk. I mean, the Ideiw may pojictrate, 
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divorced from tlio naiiio of tho author. But this 
sHould perhaps be regarded as an advantage. Tho 
true finend of tho people docs not even labour foy, 
Fame, but is content if perchance it falls to his lot 
to brealv or loosen the chains of any portion of his 
race. Liberty is too sacred a thing to be served for 
gain. Our offerings to her must be offerings of tho 
heart, and wo should covet uo reword save the 
consciousness of having contributed to enlarge her 
empire. 

VI. 

One of the most effectual means of promoting 
political progress is to extirpate from tho breasts of 
the people their traditional reverence for usurpers 
and despots. What is just and good they will con- 
tinue to respect, as it is right they should ; but tho 
basis of government nearly throughout Cliristendom 
l^ing neither goodness nor justice, the great lesson 
which mankind have to learn is, how they may 
most speedily deliver themselves from the moral and 
political theorieo which enslave them.* 

To aid them in the performance of this duty is 
my object in the present work. The greatest abili- 
ties have been engaged from time immemorial in 
riveting or polisliing theif chains ; though tqjith and 
freedom have not always wanted worthy advocates. 
I rely greatly on the sgeredness of the cause, and 
jtrust my earnestness and sincerity may bo accepted 
in lieu of any other qualities which Providence may 
have denied me. If the popular mind be disen- 
thralled, the^ road td liberty will be shoyt and easy. 
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The People’s Mission at the outset is^ to destroy 
what is bad. It must be for their leaders, wfiile 
engaged in tlMs process, to consider what is to be 
substituted for the vast apparatus of evil which they 
remove. 


VII. 

Revolutions are brought about in various ways/, 
in the course of time, by gradual changes, when® 
they bear the name of reformations ; or suddenly, 
by conspimey, insurrection, and armed conflict, — 
when they are given their natural designation. 

Philosophers, commonly inclining to the form of 
dominion established in their country, have too fre* 
quently counselled innovations imperceptible from 
their minuteness, in imitation, as they say, of time, 
vrhich, tliough the gi*eatcst of aft innovatora, brings 
about its changes *by slow degrees. But this js 
timidity, sheltering itself under the disguise of pru- 
dence. The political life of a nation has necessarily 
iti? paroxysms, when the principle <rf Conservatism, 
after a protracted struggle, is overcome ky the prin- 
ciple of change. The work of years is tlien crowded 
into a day ; enthusiasm and passion are enlisted in 
the sermicc of wisdom ; suflerings are endured, life is 
sacrificed, but society em^i^s from the turmoil ad- 
vanced whole centuries bejjond the point at which 
it stood at the bursting forth of the tempest 

If these periodical visitations are dist^eful to 
sti\tesmen, the certSiin means oJ avoiding them are 
supplied by Reform. One of the chief eleraentf of 
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political discord is the increase of the population — 
which is only another word for the growth of po- 
verty, discontent, misery and crimes When there 
exist numerous classes unpossessed of property, th^f 
princijtle on which* govcnimcnt usually proceeds is 
to exclude them from all participation in political 
rights. They are supposed to have no interest in 
the preservation of the state; for which rciison, 
though allowed to exist on its temtory, they arc 
treated rather as slaves than citizens, and watched 
and guarded against witli the most jealous appre- 
hension. This policy may fur a while succeed; but 
there comes at length a time wdieii prudence coun- 
sels you to throw open the doors of the constitution, 
recognise the rights of the majority, and thus devolve 
upon the people themselves the task of combating 
their ow'n misery. If they fail to find a remedy for 
it, they cannot reproach you. At present they Siiy, 
it is not we who cover the land with distress, but 
the upper and middle classes, who alone co-operatr 
in the making of the laws. Associate them witli 
you in allapolitical rights and privileges, and they 
themselves become responsible fur whatever may 
happen. 


yiii. 

We may, as long as^ possible, postpone what wo 
.call the Evil Day; but come it will, however perti- 
naciously wo may withstand its advent. At present 
we maintain the doctrine, that property is superior 
to humanit}»-«-tbc \sVjrk of man, to the work of God ; 
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because it is property that i*ulcs empires, property 
that has rights, property that possesses a monop'oly 
of knowledge •and honour, w ith whatever else is 
valued by man. Reverse this practice^ let rights 
be invested in the citizens, and not in the wwalth of 
the community; and w'c shall escape those evils 
which have overwhelmed so many other nations. 


IX. 

The ruling classes, who, in the season of calm 
make no account of the coming tempest; would 
think the honours of oflicc and power not worth 
possessing, if compelled to govern solely for the good 
of the people. The patricians of Rome, infljited by 
rank and distinction, and elevated by education 
aboA’o all around them, treated with scorn the claims 
of the plebeians to exercise some influence over the 
management of thefr own aflfairs ; and the nobles of' 
modern Europe, their equals in pride, however infe- 
•nor in merit, aim in every ^tate at the same exclu- 
site domination. To this may be ti*aced all the 
complicated social difhcultics which ndw embarrass 
the proceedings of Government in Christendom. 
•Vainly are princes counselled to consult the interest 
of t lie •poor ; they will lollow’ no counsel but the 
instincts of their ilhture, gnd make use of the power 
they possess for their ow^i benefit. In tmnquil 
times they oppose reforms, because, according to 
them, they are needless ; in troirbled times, because 

^ f • * 

tlmy arc dangerous. “ The gods,** says the pagan 
proverb, kelp those who help* thsin^ves.** Suffer 
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the humble classes to put in practice the philo8oj>hy 
cihtained in this maxim. At present they are 
utterly helpless, oppressed, despised, treated con- 
tumeliously^ and deprived of every prerogative of 
a citizi^n. They are aliens and strangers in the 
limd. They form no component part of the state. 
They obey perforce the laws which others make for 
them. But their obedience is sullen and reUictaut, 
because accompanied by the consciousness that it 
implies the sacrifice of their best interests. 


X. 

The opponents of reform, when most friendly to 
the people, ask of what benefit iwlitical privileges 
would be to a destitute man. The question carries 
its own answer along with it ; for it is true that the 
man could not immediately convert these things 
into the means of life, and that consequently lie 
might perish with the insignia of citizenship in his 
hand. But not to bo deluded by a fallacy, we must 
carry our consideration further back, and suppose 
all the menrbers of the state in habitual possession 
of the privileges of freemen. They would then take 
care, by exerting a proper influence on the legisla- 
ture, that such laws only Were made os might tend 
to the good of the whole community. 

The existence of impiense classes in a state of 
utter destitution would Uicn be- impossible. The 
property of the state would find itself subdivided, 
first between all the "children of its owners, and then, 
by legal transfer, ^tmbng all capable of purchasing it. 
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It is a fundamental law of society, that when some 
have too much, others must have too little; anS, 
though there iflay be a system of political economy 
whicli denies this truth, mankind will^ot always 
ado})t that system, or suffer themselves to ibe de- 
luded by it. Their enemies, although^they ridicule ‘ 
all largo measures of reform, cannot disprove the 
existence of a portentous amount of misery, igno- 
rance, and crime, simultaneously with the operation 
of the established order of things. Whence comes 
that misery? It has not been created by Annual 
rarliameuts, or the Ballot, or Universal Suffrage; 
and yet the misery is among us, eating into our very 
vitals, and making us tremble for our lives. We, 
wiio advocate reform, attribute the destitution of the 
humbler classes to the operation of unjust laws. 
This may be denied, but cannot lie disproved. Every 
step in the direction of reform has widened the 
, circle of those who are interested in preserving the 
institutions of the coimti^. AVhy not advance, 
th(?rerore, and impart the same interest to all? You 
fear for your property, — but the j)eople are not 
robbers ; and, were power placed in their hands to- 
t morrow, would insist on nothing but Justice. 

Sometimes, however, Reform comes too late, aud 
only accelerates the progress of Revolution, espe-* 
cially.whcn it constitutes no part*of a system, but is 
made capriciously \>j fits. In the address of the 
Regent to 4he French Parliafheot, *t&6 day after 
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Louis XIV.’s death, ho recognised the power of 
the popular element by saying, “ In whatever I 
undertake for the public good, I shall be aide^by 
your couuuels and prudent remonstrances.*’ This 
was aibrmal abdication of arbitmry power on behalf 
of the crowir; but» instead of retarding the revolu- 
tion, may bo regarded as its initiatory process. 
Upon the Kings death, the Duke of Orleans at- 
tempted to introduce an innovation, that of councils 
or committees. There were seven of these : 1 , of War ; 
2, of Finance; 3, Foi*eign affairs; 4, Conscience, or 
Religion; 5, of Manners; 0, Interior; 7, though 
highest in rank, the Counoil of the Regency. In 
1716 an eighth w'as added, of Commerce. After 
creating inexhaustible confusion, the system w'as 
abandoned in 1718, and the old plan of Secretaries 
of State resumed. In this instance, an ill-conceived 
and arbitrary change, instead of becoming an cle- 
ment of stability, only augmented the dangers of 
the throne. 

XII. 

Charity, *in the region of theory, is a barren prin- 
ciple. You may deck it out, and exalt it, and 
worship it, if you please; but iinlosa you take it 
into your heart, and act upon it, to you it i^’nothing 
but an unmeaning word.*, 

Hitherto, the governments of the world have 
•scarcely, if at all, recognised this principle, for it is 
not to recognise itj in the Christian sense, to create 
millions of pariahs, and then heap the principal 
burdens of thd stato^on their shoulders. • 
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Practically, the lower classes are almost (everywhere 
oppressed. Denied by the operation of social laws 
the instruction fiiat might elevate them, they grovel 
on everlastingly in degrading drudgery, without hope 
of emancipation, except from tinte to time through 
political catastrophes. Not that there* is anything 
degrading in labour itself; on the contrary, there is 
no bread so sweet as that which is earned by honesty 
toil, no liearth so brightly lighted up as that of the 
industrious citizen, who beholds in everything around 
him a proof of his intelligent and well-directed 
energy. It is the consciousness that it excludes 
from the communion of intelligence, tliat it is ranked 
in the same category with vice and crime, that it is 
hunted about, tmmpled upon, and in many instances 
denied the protection of the laws: these are the 
circumstances which shed bitterness in the pcK)r 
man’s cup, and make him feel like a slave, in spite 
of the noble yearnings of his nature. 

• Thus situated, he seldom Ijoks up but with envy, 
and*leam8 to consider society as an abstract monster 
which crushes him. Even his religion is bullied by 
his poverty. Scarcely can he raise his eyes to God 
aa tho Father of all living, because his perverted 
understanding, confounding* the laws of the world 
with tho regulations* of ete^aal justice, secretly sus- 
pects of partiality the Author and Fountain of all 
good. In this way his nature becomes almost totally 
corrupt^; for when the relations between and 
his .Maker are obscured, his whole nature must 
necessarily be degraded. To naflons jdaeed in such 
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a^category. Revolution speaks as with a voice from 
heaven, proffering them deliverance from thraldom, 
intellectual and bodily ; and they easily sophisticate 
themselves* into the belief, that for the regeneration 
of th(f human race,* nil things become lawful. 

Xlll. 

Tlic existence of lai*gc masses of people inimical 
to the state, whose numlxjrs are perpetually niig- 
menting, whose misciy' is incessantly on the increase, 
whose morals arc deteriorating, whose minds are 
cankered, whose hearts are gradually estmnged from 
all virtue, contentment, or hope of happiness, — the 
existence of such masses, I say, is a fact which wo 
must recognise, whether it terrifies us or not. 

For several ages this surplus of humanity w;\.s 
consumed by foreign wars. Kings got rid on the field 
t^f battle of their domestic fix‘s ; and history bestowTi 
on the sacrifice the name of glory. All kiiuls of 
dazzling fictions have ^ccu invented to rcconcill* 
mankind to tlfis homd game, at variance with 'the 
fundament&l principles of (Jhiistiauity, hateful to 
God, and dcstnictive to man. CJhroniclors, j>o<'ts, 
and servile flatterers of power, seek to disguise tluJ 
wickedness of the process by which instinctively, or 
through system, the got^more 'of the earth endea- 
vour to confine popukition within their artificial 
•limits of sulisistence. 

But ciyilization*in its progress gives birth to arts, 
which by their development completely counteract 
tlip designs* df ambition. Addicting tiiemsclves to 
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the operations of peace and industry, J;he people 
increase and multiply faster than war can destroy 
them ; and, accifinulating property, and transmitting 
it to their children, elevate the middle tlasses, the 
terror of crude despotism. In the lottery <jf life, 
however, all cannot draw prizes. Population multi- 
I)lie 8 fiistor thau^ property ; or, which produces the 
Karnc results, while by the tendency of established, 
institutions, property runs into heaps, population 
diffuses itself far and wide as the sustaining powers 
uf the eartli. 


XIV. 

Hence the cardinal difficulties of governments. 
There arc found iu the bosom of every modem state 
multitudes of men and women, who throw their lives 
upon the providence of the hour. They have no 
assured future. The "labour of the day provides the^ 
subsistence of the day ; and the slightest intcmip- 
tsm in their toil places them, consequently, within 
the dimits of starvation. Here in oar own capital, 
three rainy days would bring nine thousaild peraons, 
the nomadic outoists of the nation, to the brink of 
fiuniuc. This is the case in every gi'eat city, where 
there always exists a w'andSriug population, living, 
as we say, from lutnd to^mouth, performing the 
mdest operations of 80ciety,-ja hybrid race between 
beggars and thieves; who labour when they can "find 
employment, and sleal when they cannot. They 
are extremely numerous in Paris, where they fonn 
the sutlers and stragglers of re^luiionmy annies; 
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still more ^numerous in London ; but perhaps most 
numerous in Naples. Though denominated “the 
dangerous classes,” they arc probablj^ the least dan- 
gerous of ull, but, when insuiTcctions oi’C actually 
in progress, they throw themselves into the 
and incalculably increase the confusion. 

It is a fearful sight, to which custom reconciles 
us, to behold millions of our fellow-creatures, pos- 
sessing, like the birds and beasts of the field, no 
provision for the morrow'. Comprehended under 
the common appellation of the “j)Oor,” society ac- 
customs itself to regard them as an inferior species. 
Bom to ))C mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for their neighbours, it is expected that they 
will never look up, or presume to hope for a better 
destiny. Drudges they arc, and to drudgeiy are 
their children and their chihlrcn’s children doomed 
jn perpetuity. But tliis is not all. Could they by 
their daily labour secure to themselves their daily 
bread, it might be tolerated ; but it happens that the 
possessors of property require only limited scnuccs 
from thosd who through mockery are called their 
brethren ; and, therefore, the siipemumcrary poor — 
they W'ho possess hands for which society has no uro 
— they w’ho possess minds, which society cT)ndemn8 
to stagnation — they who.^osscBa* souls, which society 
abandons to despair — arc denominated Paupers, and 
• thrust pell-mell, like the more refuse of humanity, 
into disipal and hopeless dwellings, w'hero they al- 
most necessarily sink below the lovcl: of rational 
creatures. * *. • 
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XV. 

Thousands, rather than submit to thi£yinake open 
war upon society, which has cast them fortl^ from 
its bf)som, and perish in the struggle. That the 
crimes' of these men originate in their poverty is 
proved by the fix*ct that not one-tenth of the general 
number of malefactors belong to the educated and 
ejisy classes. Others, differently constituted, envelope 
tlicmsclvcs in sullen pride, retreat to the noisome 
dens still open to them, where like wolves they ex- 
j)irc in silence, of hunger, or by their own hands. 
Occasionally, certain individuals, designated by par- 
ticular names, seize upon certain other men, who 
have acted contniry to the regulations of society, 
and thrust them into dungeons •benecath the earth, 
forbid them to cmphiy the faculty of speech, drag 
them from place to jdace, put heavy chains upon 
Wicir limbs, and convoy them to expire in misery in 
distant jiarts of the world, or strangle them at homo 
in the sight of their iieighboui's, w’ho loojt on to see 
their souls separated from their bodies, Burke, under 
the name of Bolingbrokc, observes ; “ It is no wonder 
that wh^t is set up in opjxosition to the state of 
nature, should preserve itsedf by trampling on the 
law of nature. To prove tfiat these sorts of polished 
societies are a violation offered to nature, and a con- 
straint upon the hitman mind, it needs only to look 
upon flic sanguinai’y measures and instruments of 
violence whicji are every ivkoix) us^d tP sufiport them., 
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Let iis take a review of the dungeons, strii)cs, chains, 
racks, gibbets, with which every society is abundantly 
stored, by which hundreds of victiihs arc annually 
offered up \o support a citizen or tw'o in pride and 
madn^s, and millions in an abject servitude and 
dependence.”" 

Whoever, therefore, whether in the name of reli- 
gion or not, labours to perpetuate ignorance, labours 
to perpetuate crime. 


XVI. 

But social man is an ingenious creahirc, and con- 
trives, by the invention and propagation of certain 
opinions, to diminish to his imagination the horrors 
of these things. He resolves upon the establishment 
of artificial differences between man and man, and 
assigns a meaning to epithets, which, being prefixed 
to the name of an individual, act as a sort of pass- 
port to universal respect. 

He maintains the necessity of offering a sort di 
civil worship to that individual, of conciliating* his 
good will ty small acts of idolatry ; and while one 
is thus elevated in the social scale, the other is in the 
same proportion degraded. We live under the iron 
yoke of prejudice, which teaches us to put ftilse con- 
structions upon everytllipg, to’ people our minds 
with fallacies, to substitute sophistry for reasoning, 
fiction for truth, and to acquire habits of gross 
mental servility, which will not suffer us to Iqpk our 
natural equals in the face. 
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XVII. 

To sympaihi^ with the poor is almost to pai-take 
of tlie sin of their poverty. Educated lyid polished 
persons shrink from all contact with misery. To 
associate with God’s imago in rags is next to being- 
in rags oneself. Property is the great measure of all 
things. Birth itself, the other twin idol to which 
the weak and ignorant bow down, is nothing without 
it ; and, tliorcfore, to possess property stands in lieu 
of all great qualities. 

Our own ancestors, out of an intense respect for 
property, enacted laws commanding parishes to keep 
bloodhounds for the purpose of hunting down moss 
troopei's, and other persons who made free with their 
cattle. The Spaniards, it is well known, pureued the 
same policy towards the negroes in Cuba; and so 
did the English planters in Jamaica. 

To be deprived of property, on the contrary, is to bft 
jjespised and hated, and driven from all respectable 
soejety as an outcast, — an IJlmiaelit(^ w-hose hand is 
against every man, and every man’s hiyid against 
him. It is in vain that philosophers and good men 
have in various ages sought, by precept and example, 
to reconcile mankind with poverty. The oldest off- 
spring o^ poetical iyspimtion has aimed at shedding 
the halo of religion aroun<f the houseless sufferer: 

To J ove the stronger and the poor belong, 

Ho wandei-s with thorn, and he feels their wrong.** 

• • 

And He, whom 1 scarcely dare mention in con- 
nexion with* heathen literature * the indamation^of 
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the spirit of love and charity, frequented the society 
of the poor, was poor Himself, and bequeathed po- 
verty as an inheritance to millions of His sincere 
followers. But neither His doctrine nor His exam- 
ple has sufficed to reconcile the world with poverty, 
which in Christian countries is looked down upon 
with as superb a disdain as ever exerted its hateful 
influence in heathen times. 

Every day shows fresh examples of this truth. 
Look at our streets ! Are they not filled with 
swanns of our brethren and our sisters, who hold out 
the famished hand to us as we pass, and entreat us 
to spare something from our superfluity, to mitigate 
the pangs of hunger in them ? But, case-hardened 
. by false science, or pride, or selfishness, wo turn a 
deaf car to their prayern, and bid them go seek 
relief from overeoers and workhouses. 

I will not, adopting the cant of the day, say 
that nature itself makes a diflcrence in men; for 
nature means God, and God is just and merciful to 
all His children. It is society that is wanting in its 
duty. Ittis society that persecutes the poor; and 
if I w'erc to enumerate all the acts of cruelty, 
oppre.ssion, and wrong, which it has perpetrated 
against them, I should Have to rccapitulat<i the his- 
tory of the world. 


XVIII. 

Despots, when seized by the ambition of becoming 
reformers, habitually make the most reckless experi- 
ments upon the pc^>r under their sway Peter I, of 
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Russia, servilely denominated the Greajb, reflecting 
upon the fact that mariners often perish of thirsf at 
sea, imagined tic might remedy the evil by compel- 
ling the children. of his sailors to driiA salt water, 
that they might betimes bcconffe accustomed to it; 
but, as might have been foreseen, fhey all died. 
Mohammed Ali^ of Egypt, a genuine brother of the 
Czar, being suddenly seized with a desire to improve 
the dwellings of the working classes of his country, 
built a model village, and transported the inhabit- 
ants of some neighbouring hamlets by force thither. 
As soon as they wore comfortably installed, ho sent 
his tax-gatherers with increased demands upon them; 
and the poor people, unable to answer what was 
urged against them, that they lived in finer houses 
tlian of yore, were compelled to fly, or to reduce 
their new dwellings to ruins, and live in sheds con- 
structed in corners amidst the rubbish. 

XIX. 

•The worst effect of poverty rcma?hs, — the divorce 
it produces between man and virtue. ^ First, even 
while employed in lionest toil, it cuts him off from 
ihe sources of knowledge; and, while perpetually 
calling*f<.>r bodily exertion, condemns the mind to 
inactivity. ITcnc^ the Q^ralysis of the faculties, 
intellectual and moml, narrow and sordid views of 
nature and society, false theories of virtue and vice, 
incapacity to resist temptation,^ proneness, to coai*se 
pleasures, debasing sensuality, indifference to crime, 
and an almost total pervoraion ?f ideak.* Man in, this 
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state is as far removed as he can be from tho proper 
condition of bis natiu*e. His noble aspirations have 
died out in him one after another. * All his asso- 
ciates are degnidod as himself; and tho intercourse 
of misery with misei*y, and of vice with vice, is not 
calculated to genemte virtue. From bad to worse, 
Iherefore, do the humbler classes proceed; and, as 
they increase in numbers, they pliiiigo deeper and 
still deeper into depravity. A public opinion exists 
iimong them, the antagonist of the public opinion 
prevailing among the higher classes. They feel that 
they live in a state of social banishment, that they 
are exiles in tho midst of society, till at length, liko 
the servile classes of Rome, discovering eacli other 
by their rags, — the badge of their order, — they 
begin to count their numboi*s, and organize resist- 
ance or revenge. 


XX. 

Even the knowledge which reaches the minds of, 
the poor, like the rays of light passing thro\igh an 
impure medium, is dLscoloiu-ed and perverted. 

No notion coming to them from without can ex- 
tinguish in their bosoms the consciousness of the 
wrongs they endure. Passing through .garrets, 
through cellars, through workhouses and gaols, 
they Issuo forth upon t^ie bare strand of the world, 
armed with every evil passion that can afflict the 
human race. They are possessed by an unappeasable 
thirst for vengeance. Undisenminatiqg in their 
hatred, they^menace^aliko both friends i^ud foes, and 
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ofteu iu periods of anarchy make of their benefactors 
the first victims. 


xxr. 

To maintain that such a state of things is neces- 
sary is to declaim impiously against the great Author 
of nature. The earth was given to man, not to any 
j>articular set of men ; and all, therefore, w’ho are 
born into the w’orld, arc ])orn with a right to what-' 
ever it contains. If for the sake of convenience we 
have invented civil and political fictions, it may be 
well to respect these fictions up to a certain point ; 
but wo proceed much too far when we sacrifice 
human life to them: — when, for example, to the 
fiction of iirimogeniturc, the practice of entail, th^ 
privileges of nobility, we immolate whole classes of 
men, and condemn tlicm to perpetual suffering and 
vice. Contrast the* palaces of the great, their spa- 
cious chambers blazing with all the pompous insignia 
^f wealth, and filled with^a perfumed atmosphere, 
with the hovels of tlie labouring classes, — low, con- 
fined, filthy, filled with stenches add mephitic 
vapours, which exert a deleterious influence even on 
the mind itself. Go back to the palace, and converse 
with it« inmates; consideV their luxury, their idle- 
ness, their cffemifiacy, tjicir romantic dreams of 
passion or intrigue, their ponsitiveuess, their false 
delicacy, their shrinking incapacity to bear the 
winter’s blast or summer’s sun ;• return then to the 
hoyel, and approach, if you can, the ragged inmates, 
squalid, unwholesome, offensive^ — ^vith •sordid ideas, 
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revolting h{ibits, familiaritj with meanness and vice ; 
and then ask yourself if this be a healthy state of 
things, — if such contrasts should f»e found in a 
Christian dbuntry, under the benign influence of 
the Oospcl, whicll teaches equality of all men 
before God, tlnd denounces against the pomp and 
grandeur of the world the severest anathemas of 
Peaven. 


xxn. 

Among the worst effects of poverty arc the cor- 
ruption and degradation of women. Witnessing too 
often from the cradle nothing but misery and vice, 
gi’owing up without instruction, religious or moral, 
4:hey are thrown forth by the death or helpless indi- 
gence of their parents, upon a world ready to pervert 
to the vilest of purposes their beauty and their 
innocence. 

No relation in nature is so holy as that of parent 
and child ; yet the opei^ition of poverty is so perni^ 
cious, that it offen dissolves this most sacred tic, and 
renders fatlters and mothers indifferent to the fate of 
their offspring. Girls, wdio might be the oniament 
of society, and shed gladness over a thousand hearths, 
are prematurely condemned to be pollutciV by de- 
grading intercourse in sh^s, factbrics, or the streets. 
Everything with which, they arc familiarized tends 
to obliterate from their minds tlic distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. Love, the noblest, purest, 
and most beautiful feeling of our nature, is converted 
by jgnoraned, doarseftess, vulganty, and moral turpi- 
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tilde, iuto a brutal appetite. Tlieir association with 
the opposite sex becomes gross and fortuitous. Thc^ 
do not look for\^rd with hope and joy to the period 
when they shall themselves become moAhei’s, and 
dwell with inexpressible fondness on their* omi 
images in miniature; but, on the contrary, are 
haunted by feelings of dread and horror, by appre- 
hensions of the hospital, the workhouse, or the 
dreary and desolate streets, where every wretch who 
is a disgrace to his species may insult and maltreat 
them. 

Even when the fate of women falls short of this 
fearful consummation, their lives among the lower 
classes are full of sadness and humiliation. Clothed 
in wretched garments, often in rags, they dwell 
w’ith their male companions, wedded or unwedded, 
— marriage is a costly luxury, — ^in gaiTcts, cellars, 
or in small, stifling, unwholesome rooms, filled 
with deleterious odours, and surrounded by similar 
(tens, where the physical and moral atmosphere 
app^m to bo equally impregnated with disease and 
death. 


XXIII. 

Writcis who have underfaken, from praiscwortliy 
motives, to unveil these hideous mysteries to the 
world, present us with a picture so terrible that the 
heart sickens while, wo contemplate it. I am re- 
strained by sheer loathing from reproducing their 
dreadful delineations. Civilisation should blush 
while it bchgldfl these results of^its, influence upon 
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society, in whicli it multiplies ignorance, immorality, 
fe.]iialor, rags, filth, and a thousand indescribable 
abominations, in order to enable, a few favoured 
classes to. live in voluptuous indolence, surrounded 
by all kinds of animal indulgences, effeminate, sclfisli, 
uncoinpiissiouating, making a mockery of religion, 
and taking credit to themselves for abstaining from 
vices and crimes which they have no temptation to 
commit, or, if they had, could not perhaps command 
the energy or the courage necessary to their perpe- 
tration. 

The civilisation wliich pi*oduces and tolerates such 
conse<iuenccs, is biisc and spurious. The female sex 
es|>ecially aio degiaded by it, and as they are the 
mothers of the world, whatever corrupts and vitiates 
them, must necessarily pervade the whole body of 
society. The reform of all institutions, social and 
political, must begin with women, for until they 
shall be elevated from the condition they occu])y in 
nearly all countries, until they sliall Ikj properly in- 
structed and thus enabled to refine and purify them- 
selves, wc^ must be content to witness the same 
(jdious exhibition of debased and vindictive weakness, 
seeking to avenge itself through the instrumentality 
of sin and shame upon the furious and hateful 
power which holds it iu^unjust uubjection. 

* XXIV. 

It would be a^ mockery in addressing myself to 
the public reason, to ask if Uiis bo a. wise or just 
order of things,^ and whether it be possible it should 
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always co*htinue to exist. If not remedied in time, 
the evil will manifestly care itself, but in a way by* 
no means agreenblc to the great and prosperous. 
Every day the ranks of the poor are increasing in 
number throughout Europe, and otherwise becoming 
more formidable, and by and by, if eare be not 
taken, they will ai*m themselves with despair, and 
wreck the system wdiich refuses to recognise their 
rights. There is, however, an arithmetic in misery, 
as well as in everything else, and the question is, 
whether the empire of wretchedness will be extended 
or contracted by the triumphs of the humbler classes. 
.Tliat is the point for consideration. It is to little 
purpose to talk of tlic grandeur of an empire, of the 
magnificence of its powder, of the splendour of its , 
civilisation, if upon calculation it be found that 
more men arc rendered miserable than prosperous 
by them. Better rot!*ace our footsteps, and return 
to the barbarism from w^hich by so many efforts we 
owginally emerged, than pamper a system of refine- 
ment which destroys more than it preserves. Half 
a million of souls annually swell the poj^ilatiou of 
these realms j so that in less tlian twenty years, by 
tlye ordinary rate of increase, ten millions more will 
be addo(]Uto the aggi-egate. ’Will a majority of these 
new-comcm bo persons of property, or will they not go 
to recruit the ranks of the poor and the disafiected l 
How is this superfluous popirlation to bo taken off ? 

By emignition, By famine, by 4>lagU6, by pesti- 
lence 1 Cleajrly, they must bo maiiitained or blotted 
out of existence. There is no niMdlo oomi-se. They 
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cannot be prevented from being born, though much 
{^ains be taken to effect tfiat purpose. But the pas- 
sions and affections of the heart hi^ve not yet been 
eradicated'^from the breasts of the poor. They will 
marrgr and bo given in marriage, and in due time 
their offspring will make their appearance in the 
world, to the terror of rulers and legislators. 

Early in the eighteenth century, the plague, of 
which De Tocqueville describes the horrors, broke out 
at Marseilles, and spread through a large portion of 
Provence to Arles, Aix, Toulon, Avignon, Orange 
and Montpellier. The government scarcely took 
any notice of the calamity, standing more in fear of 
the Parisians than of the Provencals. But the cri- 
minal neglect of rulers is punished sooner or later ; 
and the Marsellais of 17D2 avenged the victims of 
1720. 

XXV. ' 

Revolutions exhibit in their progress no pheno- 
mena more remarkable than the ebb and flow f)f 

% 

public opinioif, in conformity with the character of 
passing cVents. Noble deeds, self-sacrifice, mo lera- 
tion, forbearance, — the heroism, in one w’ord, dis- 
played by either part}', without reference to princi- 
ples, is sure to enlist for a while in its favour the 
sympathies of mankin^. Often, however, these 
sympathies are blind, agd do credit to our generosity 
at the expense of our judgment. • When nations, for 
example^ rise against their oppressors, and seek to 
establish liberty, it is a pure and holy thing .they 
aim at. But,*cofisidcring the antecedents of the 
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subject, fhe state of mind and morals into which 
men are naturally thrown by servitude, it is scarceljr 
rational to expeCt that the agencies and influences 
brought to bear upon the citadel of despottem should 
also be holy and pure. Emcrgtng from a moral 
chaos, degraded by ignorance, stung to Inadness by 
their own poverty, the people are yet always ex- 
pected to display disinterestedness and moderation. 

This, doubtless, is a compliment to our nature. 
They have been trampled on, and they are expected 
not to remember it; they have been injured, and they 
are expected to forgive ; they have been oppressed, 
insulted, enslaved, and they arc expected to refrain 
from all retaliation; they have been familiarized 
with vice and ignorance, and poverty the parent of 
vice, and they arc expected to display the enlight- 
ened magnanimity of philosophers. 

But in politics, as in religion, ‘‘ As we sow, so also 
shall we reap.” Every man deprived of political 
rights has an interest in agiti^ion, and, if he be wise, 
will do his best to promote it. 


XXVI. 

Jt was an observation of Socrates, that when the 
herd luis4)ecn deteriorated and diminished, it ai*gues 
neglect upon the pifrt of t|ie herdsman. This ho 
applied to the Thirty Tyrants, who were cutting ofl; 
and corrupting the -people of Athens. His homely 
comparison involves this political 4ixiom, — that the 
debasement of nations is traceable to their rujers, 
which is an •undeniable truth; •for^ in* what does 
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ruling consist, if not in regulating the interest of the 
iSody politic, in promoting its moral and physical 
health, and preserving everywhere that harmony 
without Tfhich nations degenerate into rabbles 1 To 
those who corrupt them, therefore, are to be attri- 
buted the crimes of the people. The advocates of 
despotism object that this doctrine has been moulded 
in the airy regions of theory, where, in their opinion, 
whatever is found is false. 

But mankind are beginning to distrust this anti- 
theoretical jargon, and to despise those statesmen 
as dwarfish and short-sighted who cannot raise them- 
selves to the level of new political processes, and 
provide for the changes inevitably introduced into 
human society by time. 

XXVH. 

This infinite moving mass which we call hu- 
manity, filled with passions, and impregnated more 
or less with intclligeuQ^, is not condemned by natiire 
to remain for ever in the same condition. Its course 
towards Eternity lies over a track, the incidents of 
which vary every moment. It never retrogrades, it 
never lialts, but marches forward unceasingly like 
the waves of the ocean. It rises now, aftd now it 
falls into the depths of valleys. It is beaten by 
storms, it is drenched by showers, it is wanned, 
invigorated, and enlightened by sunshine; but, as 
the phenomena of .physical natpro are never, exactly 
repeated — as the tempest of yesterday differs from 
the tempest "of to-day — so the aspedt of circum- 
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stances which envelope humanity in its progress is^ 
ever varying. Nothing, therefore, but scorn is in- 
spired by those a^o babble about forms and prece- 
dents, and would swathe the limbs of the* future in 
the swaddling bands of the past. 

There, is positively no retrogression. * We must 
on— on for ever, whether for good or evil ; and intel- 
ligence also and freedom make progress, incite of, 
all appearances to the contrary. A truth conquered 
from nature is never lost, but becomes part of the 
universal inheritance of mankind, and finds its use 
some day. The operation is not always speedy. Tlic 
gentle rains and the refreshing dews, when they 
descend into the earth, appear to sink, and to be 
lost. But not so ; they merely remain concealed, 
to be secretly elaborated by nature ^into reproductive 
juices, that they may^riso in spring, and take the 
forms of loaves, and fruit, and flowei*s. 

So precisely is it with ideas. We scatter them 
over the soil of humanity, r^id they sink into the 
heart, and for a while dw'ell there invfsiblc. till time 
has changed them into principles of action; and 
afterw'ards they burst forth into virtues, patriotism, 
magnanirhity, courage, which, swelling in the breasts 
of milliofls, produce revolutions. 

There are apostles in alU*agcs, and prophets, and 
martyrs too. But when the apostle and the prophet 
die, the doctrines thijy delivered, and the prophecies 
they uttered, do no^ perish with* them, any more 
than* the rain-drops perish with the storms that scat- 
tered them oter the globe. 
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t XXVIII. 

But I was speaking of the concrast presented by 
the people and the privileged classes in their strug- 
gles . for ascendancy. Where there is education, 
there should bo superior virtue and humanity; 
where there is ignorance, there ought we to look for 
violei^ ferocity, and revenge. But iuten-ogate 
experience, and you will find that the people arc 
habitually far more merciful than their oppressors. 

Louis Philippe, when in power, pursued with un- 
relenting vindictiveness the. men who rctse up against 
him from the ranks of the people, and was content 
with nothing short of their lives. Afterwards, w’hen 
he — the oppressor and the tyi-ant — stood, helpless, 
with all his family, at the people s mercy, did they 
take revenge? Bid the men who had been im- 
prisoned, pci*secuted, and hunted down by him to the 
lowest depths of misery, lift a single hand against his 
person, when he appeared haggard and cringing 
before the w’iid ragged multitude of Paris, excited 
almost to madness by the slaughter of so many of 
their brethren ? True to the instincts of humanity, 
they pitied the miserable old man, and bade him. go 
in peace, if peace could bo with such recolLsctions as 
his. In Vienna again, ^nc man, Latour, was assassi- 
nated by the people in the first frenzy of an insur- 
rection, traceable chiefly to his evil doings. This 
was a crime, and humanity accordingly condemns it, 
for freedom can have no fraternity with crime, and 
indeed, is incotfsistent with it. There^ however, the 
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fiery passions of the populace ceased; their ven- 
geance was {ippetised, and no more blood was shed. 

But when thi Imperialists triumphed, how diffe- 
rent was the result 1 Noble, devoted, and patriotic 
men, like Blum and Messenhauger — whose ^ames 
shed a glory on Germany — were assassinated in 
cold blood ; for no forms or ceremonies can alter 
the nature of human actions. 

Of Prince Windishgratz, it is unnecessary that I* 
should speak. As the name of some obscure black- 
smith is connected with the murder of Latour, so 
the name of Windischgratz is linked for ever with the 
. murder of Messeuhauser and Blum. 

XXIX. 

From these events, sad, yet not so sad as they 
seem, can we derive no instruction for our guidance 
hereafter 1 Shall we, like the patient vdio shrinks in 
the midst of an operation, and thus condemns him- 
Kolf to double agony ; — shall we, I say, reject the 
advantages already gained for mankind, and through 
pusillanimous ten'or return to that Cirdfean-sty of 
false opinions from which the world has so recently 
escaped ? Revolutions, rightly understood, teach but 
one lessoij, namely, how to avoid them ; which is not 
to bo done by effeminate shrinking from duty, but 
by the resolute performance of it. 

No one doubts that disturbances and civil broils 
are evils. The question, however, is whether they bo 
greater evils than the oppressions and persecutions of 
humanity fropi which they some titnea deliver nations. 
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Doubtless, very much depends on the spirit in which 
M>ey are condueted. But whatever may be the eause, 
it must be evident that they arise o'lt of a pre-exist- 
ing state ^ things. The germs are depdsiteil, like 
ovariij, in the woird) of circumstances. Neither are 
they impreg 7 iatcd nor quickened by accident. Tliey 
owe their birth to the tempestuous passions of the 
hour, which, like them, trace their origin to causes 
far remote. 

This considci-ation should lead statesmen to un- 
earth the seeds of sedition while it is yet time. 
Nothing can be more unphilosophical than to leave 
them with all their integuments and (piiekening 
powers in the soil, and to imagine they will remain 
unproductive. But what, it may be asked, arc the 
seeds of sedition ? Poverty, distress, neglect of the 
indigent, legal inequalities, privileges and the mono- 
poly of places- by the aristocmey. 


XXX. 

Mankind have in all ages suffered thcraselvos to 
be enslaved by mere fictions and figures of speech. 
They have attached some occult and cabalistic 
signification to word.s, and allowed their imagina- 
tions to be terrified by empty sounds. PrlMccs and 
courtiers, dignified in the^ popular apprehension by 
crafty disguises and political abstractions, have, for 
services rendered to themselves -or the community, 
bestowed on certain individuals the titles of earls, 
counts, dukes ; and forthwith the persons so . de- 
signated ar6 Supposed >)y the uninitiated to acquire 
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a natuml superiority over other men. History in 
vain chronicles the performances by which sudT 
honours are oft#n acquired. The vulgar soon ac- 
custom themselves to look up with reverence to the 
titled descendants of intrigucra and court parasites, 
especially when they behold them oceupying the 
highest ’places in society, invested with all the power 
of the state, and’ distributing at their pleasure its 
revenues, preferments, and distinctions. 

Were we to search the annals of every realm in 
Europe, wc should find its principal noble fiimilies 
planted and matured in the hot-bed of royal pro- 
fligacy. Even in our own country, examples might 
be pointed out. During the single reign of the 
first James, titles gi’cat and small were lavishly 
squandered, some for infamous compliances, others 
for gold. To enrich Somci*set, the king’s minion, the 
title of baronet was invented, and bestowed on the 
heads of two hundred obscure families, at the price 
0^ a thousand pounds cach.^ All other ranks and 
distinctions were equally venal, till thfl alarms of the 
ancient aristocracy arrested the rccklessniss of the 
court. 


xxxf. 

The history of modern tijfics affords innumerable 
and irrefragable proofs of the servile idolatry of titles 
throughout Christendom ; and if the progress of 
civilization has effected any real ^od for mankind, 
it is. the diminution of that idolatry : but wo are 
hitherto ver^^far from contemplating such matters 
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from the right point of view. Historians gifted with 
gfeat uan-ative powers and sagacity, omtors over- 
flowing with eloquence, and philoscphcrs who have 
made no ifican proficiency in w’isdom, still bow, more 
or Idfes, before tlm sovereignty of political super- 
stition. Tnby ally themselves, as it were, with the 
pomp and grandeur of the world, and mistake the 
.effects of natural giddiness for a sense of elevation. 
But there is nothing elevated, save truth and justice, 
those tw in-children of God, to whom the government 
of this world should of right belong. Least of all is 
there elevation in prejudice, in servile adoration of 
authority, in acting the part of an accomplice in 
enslaving and misleading the human race. 

xxxir. 

For several centuries, the chill inheritance of 
feudalism deprived Europe of the free exercise of its 
vital and productive powers. Goveniment and pro- 
perty were monopolisQd by the oligarchy, who, *iii 
their arrogant impiety, looked down upon the masses 
as creatures bom exclusively to bear their yoke. 

In England, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, 
the old drama of patricians and plebeians was 
qhaintly enacted in petty mimicry of Home. The 
equality taught by the pospcl was treated as a pious 
reverie. In some countries this audacity was carried 
so far as to draw a physical distinction between the 
blue blood whiclf .flowed in the veins of thq nobles, 
and the black current which circulated in those of 
the people.* 
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This excess of insulting priae proauced its own 
chastisement. Reposing on their hereditary honoutS, 
these superb grlndces omitted to strengthen, by ex- 
ercise, their powera of body or mind, and* gradually, 
beneath the influence of effeminacy, dwindleil into 
a race of imbeciles, unequal to any exertion, mental 
or bodily. This .accounts for the disappeamnee of 
historical names from the recent annals of Spain. 
All the men who have made a figure there during 
the last half century have risen from the ranks of 
the people. The same thing has been the case in 
F ranee, where, for more than sixty years, every trace 
of the old lamilics has been rapidly disappcai’ing 
from public life. 

In Germany again, we have witnessed a repeti- 
tion of tlie same phenomenon ; and if Italy seem to 
offer an exception, if is only because the popular 
clement has there been less impregnated with know- 
ledge, and less exposed to the influence of revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm. The apjiearance of new names 
in tJic history of a country indicates \hat revolution 
is in progress, and that there is some force at work 
in the depths of society disturbing its foundations, 
afid throwing up the lower strata to the surface. 

This process may bo disagi*eeablo to many, be- 
cause it brings into play rough and uncouth charac- 
ters, who shock the dilettantcisra of the drawing- 
rooms. Cromwell iippcared vulgar in the eyes of 
the impotent nobilily whom ho Routed omMarstoii 
MoOr. But' history has now cleared away the husk 
which concealed his greatness from the ignomnt oiid 
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feeble ampng his contempoi*aries, and rendered his 
h!ime classical in the eyes of statesmen and poli- 
ticians. 


xxxiir. 

Burke, whose opinions are still the opinions of 
many classes in this country, maintains, in various 
parts of his works, that the privileged classes in 
France constituted an upright and respectable body, 
to overthrow which Wiis a crime in the Bevolution. 
Tlie whole testimony of French history is at variance 
with this idea. 


xxxiv. 

Despotism in its ordinary forms is scarcely more 
pernicious to society than the government of pri- 
vileged orders, whether they derive their authority 
from the hereditary fiction of birtli, or from new- 
fledged opulence. Precisely the same delusions 
which impose upon mankind in the case of absolute 
monarchy prevail under aristocracies and oligarchies. 
The artificers of national prosperity are oppressed 
and despised. The sense of superiority, and the 
habit of command, transmitted from generation to 
generation, implant in the breast of the Yioblcs a 
scorn of all other classer, whom they designate by 
opprobrious epithets, and jealously exclude from the 
adyta and labyrinths of political, authority. 

This was preenduiently the qase at Venice, where 
an organized tyranny wa.s established, which trampled 
audaciously upoh the most sacred laws* of momlity. 
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Nowlicre, liowcver, was that terrible i\]bstraction, 
called the State, invested' with more grandeur. Enve- 
loping themselves in secrecy, — deliberating, moving, 
and thinking in the dark, — the magistrJltcs of the 
republic inspired profound apprehension, and ctcated 
in all the courts of Europe an idea of* their power, 
much gi'catcr th.'jn that power itself. 

To maintain the position thus gained, they put in 
practice the most (questionable arts, and sometimes 
hazarded the guilt of atrocious crimes. Their am- 
bassador in every part of Christendom employed 
themselves with the diligence of spies to collect and 
transmit such information as might promote, legi- 
timately or otherwise, the interest of the oligarchy. 
In Dalmatia, the !Morea, Crete, Cyprus, and other 
outlying dependencies, they pursued a nefarious po- 
licy, destroying by qilumny the credit among their 
countrymen of all eminent and distinguished natives, 
imprisoning them for slight or imaginary offences, 
and poisoning them in their^lungeons when a public 
trial and execution would have been attended with 
scandal or danger. 

This profligate system of domination, organized 
V^dth consummate ability, ^nd upheld by unrivalled 
craft anTl energy, enjoyed a duration uncommon in 
political communities. Bui the villany of its maxims 
at length produced its natural effect. The people, 
degraded and vitiated, excluded from all public em- 
ployn>euts, and inspired with ay6rsion by.insulting 
distinctions; w^ere always prepared for outbreak and 
insurrection. Conspiracies, dark hnd * sauguin(\ry, 
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frequently shook the foundations of the State, 
'i'reasonable communications were carried on with 
foreign governments. Turkey, SpMn, and France 
absorbed its provinces, circumscribed its resources, 
or assfeiiled the Sea Cybele in her Ijagunes ; and, at 
length, Austria, reaping where she did not sow, im- 
posed her brutal and infamous yoke upon the Vene- 
tian people. 


XXXV. 

In other countries, where the aristocracy have 
been associated with princes, they have imbibed cor- 
ruption from the court on one hand, and corrupted 
the people on the other. Writers who employ the 
received political jargon, i*epresent them as a barrier 
between the power of the crown and the nation. 
But all the concessions and advantages they have 
extorted from the sovereign, they have been careful 
to monopolise, leaving the people to content theni- 
selves with vain theories and chimeras. In all gi'eat 
social catastrophes, whether caused by the progress 
or the decline of monarchy, they are invariably at 
hand to intercept the largesses of fortune on their 
way to the people. At the lleformation in Singland 
and Germany, in the troubles of Spain, in the civil 
wars of France, the nobles divided among themselves 
the church lands, the plunder pf the abbeys, and 
the benefits arisiiig from all forfeitures. If their 
estates were enriched, however, their honour, when 
they liad any, was stained in proportion. Drawn to 
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court in the expectation of thriving th^re by the 
arts of flatteiy, intrigue, and licentiousness, they 
frequently found themselves punished by witnessing 
corruption invade their own families, and reaped 
disgi-acc, if they were not disai)pointed of profit. 

XXX VI. 

Through the influence of that Nemesis which 
attends invariably upon crime, their excesses and 
their misfortunes have equally contributed to dis- 
seminate the seeds of revolution. When triumphant 
in their career, they have excited public indignation 
by their pride and extravagance, by their cruelty, 
and by their oppression ; and in calamity and ad- 
versity they have awakened contpmpt and disgust, 
by ridiculous or revolting exhibitions of meanness, 
venality, ignorance, self-conceit, subservience, and 
depravity. 

• The civil wars of 1G40, }>nd the transfer of the 
monarchy in 1G88, were preluded ^)y portentous 
debaucheiy among the nobles. From the court of 
James I. women were almost entirely banished, and 
their places supplied by striplings, who rose like 
the misfl*e8ses of other princes to the highest rank 
and distinction in the state.* Charles I. took into his 
counsels, and treated as his best friend, the man who 
purposely or accidentally had poisoned his father. 
Tlio swereign himsQlf was so regardless of public 
decency, that he could not behave jvith propriety even 
at ihfi theatrb, while his convei*sation and that of bis 
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associates was so oftensive and obscene, that modest 
women found themselves under the necessity of 
flying from the court. 

Among the aristocratic ladies who surrounded 
Chai'les II. modesty wfis altogether exploded. A 
community of women confined in these days to the 
Utopia on the great Salt Lake, was then realized in 
the palace of AVhitehall, where, from the duchess to 
the kitclion-wciich, every female was accessible to 
titled and opulent libertines. Tlio king and the 
Duke of York, who had gone through a long novi- 
ciate of vice on tiie continent, sauntered all day 
from one lady’s boudoir to another, or paraded 
their titled courtezans in open carnages tlirough 
■ Hyde Park, or the streets of London. 

Henrietta Maria, the mother of these princes, set 
them the example of licentiousness. On one occa- 
sion when, taking advantage of the king’s absence, 
she had received Jermyn into her private apartment, 
it was only the synij>a^hetic courtesy of one of the 
grooms of the chamber that prevented her detection 
and exposure. The martyr king returning unex- 
pectedly to the palace, desired to be conducted 
immediately to the chamber of his wanton queen. 
The obsequious nobleman who w^ent befSre him, 
knowing that her majesty w'as then engaged with 
her gallant, adi'oitly, when near the door, stumbled 
and extinguished the light, and thus aflbrded the 
king’s despicable rival an opportunity to escape. 
Henrietta afterwards spent her life in' France with 
this profligate, who, different in this from the be- 
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sotted and uxorious Charles, beat her like the vilest 
of her sex. 


xxxvii. 

The study of these revelations of liistory corro- 
borates that startling doctrine of Machiavelli, that 
mankind will pardon all excess of villany and wickr 
edness in the possessors of sovereign power. Tlie 
stern old Florentine confined his consideration chiefly 
to the crimes of ambition, such as distinguished the 
Grecian Agathocles, Oliverotto di Fermo, and Csesar 
Borgia. Had he lived in our times, he would have 
included in the list Mohammed Ali, Sultan Mah- 
moud, Louis Napoleon, the Czar Nicholas, Francis* 
Joseph of Austria, and Ferdinand, of Naples. 

The continental i\obility regard wdth admimtioii 
and indulgence the achievements of these scourges 
of humanity. In the luxurious atmosphere of mir- 
rBred and perfumed dmwing#rooms, nothing is more 
couiinon than to hear membei's of their ijrdcr, both 
male and female, ostentatiously lisping their pi*aises. 
It is not difficult to divine the idiosyncmcies of such 
adulators. The men envy the power and plunder 
enjoyed Iby their idols, while the women would gladly 
wear the jewels of Moutespaii and Pambere. The 
consciousness of this, did they possess one spark of 
shame or modesty, jvould restrain their enthusiasm, 
or at least set some, limits to tkeir eulogitjs. The 
people, clevAted and discipliuejjl by Christianity, 
shriiik with liorror from these regal and imperial 
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c^minals, and prefer eating in humble ti*anqiiillity 
and innocence the fruits of their honest labour, to 
sharing their guilt, or profiting by their extrava- 
gance. 


XXXVIII. 

In Home, the transition from the republic to the em- 
pire was characterised by startling and fearful social 
phenomena.' From having been the most prudent, 
laborious, fnigal, and modest people in the known 
world, the Romans, and more especially the aris- 
tocracy, became in all things the reverse. Falling 
at once into anthropolatria, which indicates the worst 
degeneracy of our nature, they suffered themselves 
to be betrayed into the perpetration of every vice 
and every crime, by the example of their imperial 
idols. Heroism in voluptuousness and sensuality 
now succeeded to heroism in virtue. Having ex- 
hausted the whole empire of natural pleasures, the 
Caesars transgressed its eternal boundaries, and rioted 
in nefarious and forbidden gi-atifications. Nero, 
Commodus and Caligula set mankind the example 
of unlimited profligacy, which, transmitted through 
popes, cardinals, and monks, infected the' modern 
world with the lust of iriiitation. 

\Vith the Roman laws and institutions, corniptcd 
and travestied by ignorance and pedantry, the Roman 
vices als6 obtained^ currency among all those •nations 
which affect to ha^’o derived their civilization from 
the Eternal City. While the people) devoted to 
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iudiistry*and economy, cultivated the manners and 
virtues of primitive times, the aristocracy exajf- 
gerated the mdtlels bequeathed them by imperial 
Home, and plunged into every species of ^oral tur- 
pitude ; of this, proofs innumerable are to be ^imd 
ill tlie history of medieval Italy. Pt^tty tyrants, 
struggling with petty republics for ascendency, per- 
peti-ated all kinds of political enormities publicly 
against their competitors, and in private stained 
their souls with all low' and degrading abominations. 
Haunted by some dim consciousness that they w'cre 
engaged in an internecine conflict with democracy, 
they hoped to escape their doom by ovcrw'helming 
the middle and lower classes beneath an ocean of 
guilt and licentiousness. They had yet to make the 
discovery .that vice is weakne^, and that conse- 
quently the more they indulged their depraved in- 
clinations, the greater would be the force at the 
disposal of popular principles. 

XXXIX. 

Italian history, replete with instruction of every 
kind, though wanting the cliarm of unity, is pecu- 
liarly ric^, as the students o? Guicciardini, Fra Paolo, 
and Machiavelli need not told, in illustration of 
this truth. To introduce them here, howwer, is 
unnecessary. I shall content myself with two or 
three anecdotes from the Annajs of Piedmont, a 
country familiar with political vicissitudes, and 
destined to Witness still greater cLingcd. 
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A Sardinian b.arou, haviujjj been taken captive, 
and thrown into prison, applied, like our Coeur-de- 
Lion, to liis vassals for the money requisite to ran- 
som him fi*om his foe. He now learned that despotic 
l)Owcr is seldom the parent of love. TJic serfs re- 
fused, peremptorily, compliance "with his demands, 
until he should have bound himself by a solemn 
compact never, in person or by his deputy, to cuter 
upon his estates, till he had fixed, in an equitable 
manner, their rents and dues. Tliis engagement 
w'as made on the boundary mark, wdiich Wiis ever 
afterwards denominated the “ Stone of the Oath.’* 
Another feudal lord, in the wantonness of his 
authority, levied a heavy tax upon Ids vassals to 
reimbui*sc himself for losses which he might possibly 
sustain from the entrance of vermin into his gra- 
naries. This impost was denominated in Sardinia, 
The Mea.surc of the Mice.” 

Nor were the peasants free from galling personal 
insults. A stranger wa\Jking with a Sardinian noble- 
man over^ his estates, witues.sed an exhibition of 
petty tyranny worthy of a slave-owner. Experi- 
encing a little fatigue, the baron beckoned to one of 

his vassals whom he observed at work in the fields : 

1 ' 

and when the man had approached submissi /cly, his 
lord commanded him to place himself upon the earth 
on his hands and knees, and then coolly seated 
himself on his back. To his cppipanion, who after- 
wards expostulated, with him, hp replied, ‘‘ It is quite 
right that they should thus conduct thcmsolvcs 
t(j4vards their owners, the wTctches that* they are !” 
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Anotlfcr peasant, being ordered to perform a 
similar act of debasement, answered by sticking thi 
handle of his long bayonet in the earth, and, bidding 
the haughty aristocrat scat himself uporfthat, said 
that mther than submit to be treated like a b«ist of 
burden, he would bury the weapon in* the baron’s 
body, or even in his own. 


XL. 

Differences arc supposed to be discoverable in the 
social and political princi])lcs upon which the aristo- 
cracies of different countries have based their autho- 
rity, and developed their power ; but this, I appre- 
hend, is eiToncous. What has probably given rise 
to the opinion is the observation that in some parts 
of Christendom the spirit of privilege and caste 
has incarnated itself, so to speak, in one system of 
manners, and elscw’hcre in another. The fundamen- 
tal ideas, on which the whole structure of obligarchy 
rests; are everywhere the same. As,* however, the 
ethical phenomena attending the grow^tli of its 
organization have varied in every community, it 
may perhaps bo useful to contemplate them apart. 

Taking our stand on the events of 1780, and look- 
ing back, wo may discover, the dark ensanguined 
stream of French history, a thorough explanation of 
what then took placc^ If wo adopt the theory, that 
the socijil virtues flourish most iijL* simple ages, we 
must, admit that there was a time when the upper 
classes in Franco were compamtivclj^ uncomipted^ 
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though it is extremely diiUcult to determiuo when 
this time existed. As soon as the noblesse appear 
upon the stage, we find them selfish, sensual, and 
tyrannical towards the people. As their power 
augmented, theirv vices took a wider range; they 
became intoxicated with their superiority, insolent, 
rapacious, prodigal of what they liad acquired, yet 
instxtiable in acquisition. 


XU. 

The fii-st symptom that a bloody Nemesis lay 
hirkiug in the bosom of French society, was the 
bursting forth of that terrible insuiTCction which the 
nobles contemptuously denominated the Jacquerlty 
from the phi*ase Jacques hon hommcy by which they 
distinguished all persons not of their order. At this 
period, France was torn to pieces by dissensions; 
Paris had been taken and retaken by hostile factions, 
murders were committed with impunity in the open 
stroct.s, suppliants were torn from the (dtars lo bo 
put to death, the Dauphin and tlie King of Navarre 
exasperated the people against each other, and the 
capital presented daily one vjist scene of carnage and 
confusion. 

Under these circums^nccs the nobles perpetmted 
every species of violence against the unhappy coun- 
try people, who received no protection from the 
royal authority tliey contributed to support.. These 
miserable victims, beaten, plundered, hunted dowA 
like wild be«\st3, posscssine no places ef refuge but 
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caverns, 'forests and marshes, acted like ^ the poor 
hare, which, in its desperation, springs at the throkt 
of the greyhouAd; they rushed together in large 
bodies, took up arms, and vowed to extertninate the 
whole feudal order. 

The movement commenced in the BeAuvoisie, and 
the first popular chief w'as Caillet, who, like his 
successors of the eighteenth century, seems to have 
thought more of avenging the past than making 
provision against the future. Had the towns joined 
in this great efibrt, all would then have been lost to 
the nobility and monarchy in France; but, raising 
. the usual stupid cry of “ Property in danger,” they 
refused to open their gates to the insurgents, and 
were thus nearly producing the effect which their 
miserable policy wnia designed to avert 

Irritated by their hostility, the peasants at- 
tempted to storm several strong places ; but being 
wanting both in military knowledge and proper 
IcAidcra, they everywhere faijed. They carried on, 
as ihiglit have been anticipated, tile fiercest war 
against the chateaux, which they plunJei^ed and 
destroyed. Considering the state of manners at 
tlKXt period, the persecutions and oppressions they 
had cudfired, their poverty, their ignorance, their 
desperation, it can excite ng surprise that they were 
guilty of much cruelty. The whole atistocratic 
class, English, French, and Navarrese, united against 
the rcYolted populate, and extinguished • the in- 
surrection in blood. The army under Caillet was 
defeated, and its leader put to death; by \he king of 
£ 
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Navarre : .the main body was encountered by the 
Dauphin, who cut to pieces 20,000 of the peasants 
in one day. 


XLII. 

Delivered from this danger, the grandees seemed 
to have increased in insolence and mpacity. Flock- 
ing, wherever he went, about the king, they passed 
their whole lives in soliciting places, in reciprocating 
injuries and vengeance on each other, in ostentatious 
exhibitions of vice. The greatest ladies tarnished 
their lives by repeated acts of swindling ; and to give 
a climax to their infamy, the Due d’Angoulenie kept 
a house in Paris exclusively for the purpose of manu- 
facturing false coin, with which he inundated the 
country. This was during the reign of the epic 
Henry, whom French literature has sought to elevate 
into a model for princes. Finding it easy to forgive 
offences w^hich only ivjured others, the good kiilg 
blandly laughed at the knavery of bis cousin, Avhom 
he used familiarly to joke about his bad money. 

Burke, with whose glowing eulogies on the French 
noblesse everybody is familiar, drew a very different 
picture of them in his earlier and better dAys. Re- 
ferring to the very age of Henry IV. he says, “ Were 
ever the honours and emoluments of the state more 
lavishly squandered upon persofls scandalous in their 
lives than during that period 1 The kingdom was 
full of the most atrocious political, operating upon 
the most furfoif^ fanatical factions. As to the finances, 
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they had scarce an existence, except as a .matter of 
plunder to the managers, and of grants to insatiahV* 
and ungrateful courtiers. No place was safe from 
treason; no, not the bosoms on which the most 
amiable prince that ever lived rep^osed his heacf ; not 
his mistresses, not even his queen.” 

XLIII. 

As that social process ^liich we denominate civi- 
lization advanced, the corruption of the French 
nobles advanced also. Delivered from the pres- 
sure of intestine wars, and detesting the quiet of a 
country life, they huddled together in Paris, men and 
women, each demoralizing and vitiating the other. 
This was especially the case nnde^ Louis XIII. and 
Anno of Austria, whofje paramour, Cardinal Mazarin, 
set the example of profligacy. No crime, no baseness, 
disturbed the consciences of these enervated parasites 
of a sliamcless court. SettMig no bounds to their 
licentiousness, they revelled in every indulgence 
within the boundaries prescribed by nature, and 
these at length seeming too confined, they auda- 
ciously transgressed them.. Boundless profligacy 
necessitating boundless profusion, the leading mem- 
bers of the nobility by degrees found their means 
exhausted, and to replenish their coffers, had recourse 
to poisoning, and other forms of assassination. 

Every man who Ivid property* to bequeath, and 
had made a will, ate his meals wjth fear and trem- 
blings lest hirf cook should have been ‘corrupted, and 
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have adimnistered him Italian physic in his soup. 
Universal distrust pervaded society. The coadjutor 
of Paris repaired to the Parliament *with a dagger in 
his pocket, to defend himself from the attempts of 
the nobility. High and low, rich and poor, studied 
the art of poisoning ; wretches who would have dis- 
graced the gallows became tlie familiar companions 
of the great, who, associated with them in crime, 
could scarcely refuse to make them the companions 
of their pleasures. Some of the noblest names in 
France were tainted with this moral leprosy, as 
Justice afterwards discovered through the revelations 
of the Chamhre Ardente, 

All hell seemed to be let loose in Paris. The most 
sacred ties of nature were broken. Daughters poi- 
soned their fathei^i, and had the courage to see them 
gasp out in happy ignorance their last breath upon 
their bosoms, unconsciously blessing the hands that 
caused their torments. At court no limits were set 
to the infamous obsequiousness of the grandees. 
Men rose to rank and opulence, to distinction in the 
palace or the state, or to command in the army, 
through the prostitution of their wives and daughters. 
Shame became extinct throughout the whole feudal 
order. Queens, princesses, and ladies of the highest 
rank rivalled in excesses and abominations the Ro- 
man Messalina; and the superior clergy in too many 
instances encouraged and augmented the moral tur- 
pitude ‘which it* was their duty to denounce and 
repress. 
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XLIV. 

Louis XIV., 'T>ccupying the summit of French 
society, and possessing a resolute will,* naturally 
impressed his own character on the manners of^thosc 
about him. The Cardinal de Mazarin, T^hose son ho 
probably was, had purposely inspired both him and 
his brother with a distaste for study, in order that he 
himself might be the longer able to hold them in 
tutelage, and govern the kingdom. The consequences 
necessarily followed. Having remained in ignorance 
up to the age of the passions, the i*agc for pleasure 
absorbed the whole man, and incapacitated him for 
making any useful acquisitions. What he did not 
possess himself, he despised or dreaded in others, and 

it therefore became the fashion at court to laugh at 

• • 

those who addicted themselves to learning, or dis- 
played any aptitude for intellectual pursuits ; of 
course the number soon became very small. The 
lAtred, however, of the regal^ dunce, disguised under 
the form of contempt, did not prosetibe knowledge 
in the clergy or in plebeians. It was enough if his 
grandees resembled himself in mental imbecility. 
The others might, he thought, prove useful in invest- 
ing him^nd his actions W’ith a f »'se glory, and daz- 
zling and bewildering manjtind, who are generally 
much too ready to attribute all sorts of good qua- 
lities to princes. 

Yet,, in spite of ajl his ignorojice, his fojlies, and 
his vices, Louis XIV. was in some sense a reformer, 
because he rtJstrained the external mahifestations.of 
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profligacy^ In the courts of all former French 
princes, licentiousness had ai)peared without a mask. 
It now became the fashion, whatever might be the 
dissoluteniSss of the morals, or the corruption of the 
liearti to aftcct a stately and dignified exterior. F ur- 
thcr than this, however, the reformation did not 
extend. Nurtured in the principles of his predo- 
cessoi-s, he would have regarded himself as a dupe, 
and his whole life to have been thrown away, had he 
confined his affections to his queen, or contented 
himself with a legitimate offspring. To be a king, 
was, in his opinion, to outdo other men in the extent 
and variety of his intrigues ; and ho had accordingly 
mistresses of all classes, married and unmarried, 
])rincesses, duchesses, countesses, the wives of soldiers 
and citizens, farmei's’ daughter, peasant girls, mil^ 
liners, ladies’ maids, and washerwomen. 


XLV. 

To appease the cravings of his sensuality, the mini- 
ster readily consented to peiwcrt the institution of the 
post office. All letters were opened, sorted, and read 
by clerks bound to secrecy, who allowed only sueh 
as were insignificant, or conceraed mere mittters of 
business, to be forwardeetto their destination. Such 
as contained political allusions, scandalous anecdotes, 
or assignations or revelations of intrigue, were brought 
to the king in his' cabinet, wherp hours which^ should 
liave been devoted to public affairs, were spent in 
piling into the wantonness and debauchery of his 
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subjects. • When he found any which could forwanl 
his designs against particular women, he retained 
and made use of*thein in' the ways best calculated to 
forward his ends, though it must be owned, there 
was in general little necessity for having recomsc to 
arts so base and mean, since most ladiest of rank, in 
those days, considered it an enviable distinction to 
be pointed at as t\ie king’s mistresses. * 

In the midst of that brilliant court, towards which 
the ignorant and the frivolous still look back with 
envy or regret, an association was formed for carrying 
vice to the utmost limits of depravity. Among the 
members of this nefarious club, Louis XIV. had the 
mortification to find the names of two of his own 
sons enrolled. Ordinary excitement had ceased to , 
liave any charm for these connoisseurs in liberti- 
nism, who sought therefore to gratify their corrupt 
inclinations, by imitating the atrocities of tlie Celts 
and Modes. In the recesses of French literature, we 
fitid the history of this ^wrtjntous society, together 
with its fundamental principles and Itfws ; but abhor- 
rence and loathing restmiu me from entering into 
further details. It may be sufficient to say, that 
religion, morality, and whatever is refined or elevated 
in huuAn nature weix) outraged by the pi-actices 
of these aristocratic sinnei;p, who contributed more, 
perhaps, than any other class of men to prepare the 
wsiy for the fiei*y retribution of 1789. 
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XLVI. 

History, among its other lessonsi^ teaches us, that 
wickedness is in general closely allied with super- 
stition. One of the principal delinquents to whom 
I have made allusion, Monsieur, the kings brother, 
was always careful, according to the theory of his 
church, to neutralize the guilt of his criminal indul- 
gences by the performance of abundant rites and 
ceremonies, and the lavish employment of relics. 
His wife, with an efh’ontery of which there are few 
examples, has revealed the seercts of his bedchamber, 
and inspired all posterity with scorn and pity for the 
miserable libertine with whom she was linked in 
matrimony. 

The king exhibited exactly the same w^eakucsscs. 
Immersed in ignorance, and debased by bigotry, 
he endeavoured at the instigation of Madame do 
Maintenon, and his confessors, to expiate the com- 
paratively trivial guilt of his amours by the sar.- 
guiniiry persecutiou of the protestants, and the ex- 
pulsion of* energy, industry, and commerce from his 
dominions. Sin alternated regularly with devotion. 
The Duchesse de la Vallidre, when she had exhausted 
the resources of wantonn^, retired to play the peni- 
tent in a convent. Froi^ a renlark she made to the 
regent’s mother, it is clear she hoped that the rigours 
she practised against herself would bring her royal 
seducer to her deUyerance. She would conceal her- 
self so completely, she said, that Louis, shoul(t lie 
mjike the attempt, Vould never be able to find her. 
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Tlie sincerity of her penitence was not ppt to the 
^^])roof. Sunk in the embraces of Mde. de Montespad^ 
the king allowed* the fair recluse to proceed unmo- 
lested in the path of desj>erate devotion,® to which 
she only betook herself when she ^ad exhaust^ all 
her arts to regain the post of shame from which 
she had fallen. 


XLVII. 

Towards the close of his reign, Louis XIV. sought, 
by superstitious practices and grovelling fanaticism, 
to make amends to heaven for the infamies and 
atrocities of his past life. There was accordingly 
a brief period of masked sensuality and external 
devotion, which terminated with the government of 
the regent, when thq flood-gates of iniquity 'were 
once more thrown open, to deluge and pollute the 
land. 

The Duke of Orleans is sj^id to have corrupted 
his own family, in order to aftbrd encouragement 
to others. Several noblemen followed his example. 
All ties of relationship were broken, and one uni- 
versal rage for the perpetn^tion of enormities pre- 
vailed tlflroughout the kingdom. In such a state 
of things, public affairs wei^ necessarily neglected. 
Mandeville might have beheld on a grand soale a 
practical refutation ‘jof his paradox, that private 
vices are public benq^ts. Evcr}i*man limited his 
care» to providing for his own i^oble enjoyments. 
Immense fortunes melted away like* snow beneatli 
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the touch of voluptuousness, and numbers of the 
fciiuilies once reputed illustrious, degenerated into 
gamblers, profligate speculators, and reckless adven- 
turers. I'iirough the effects of their extravagance, 
they beheld the much-coveted places about the court 
filled by persons from among the middle classes, 
who, as every office was sold, were enabled, by their 
.industry, to purchase, while the nobles, overwhelmed 
by debts and embarrassments, were driven to subsist 
by the gaming-tablo or the prostitution of their 
persons for hire. 


XLVIII. 

With the accession of Louis Quinze the comip- 
tion of the public morals was accelerated. Several 
members of the aristocracy lived iu precarious opu- 
lence, by ministering to the sovereign’s vices; and 
their example and influence oj)eniting on all around 
them, diffused a tastc^ or leather excited a passion 
for every species of debauchery. In this way nearly 
the whole body of the nobility and superior clergy, 
who belonged chiefly to aristocratic families, became 
depraved. 

All students of French history must btf- familiar 
with the abominations of the Parc aux Cerfs, of 
the Petit Trianon, and of every palace in which 
the regent, or the monarch, itidulged his crimfnal 
passionc. From these Spintrian caverns of modem 
times, pollution was disseminated like- a flood, .until 
the hcaltfi *of t£e whole system of society be- 
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came deranged ; until morality became fiction ; 
until faith in God was obliterated; until kindness^ 
generosity, and* humanity, which depend upon 
that faith for existence, appeared to have been ex- 
tirpated altogether from the Frchch mind. fThus 
vitiated, thus degi-adcd, the privileged orders were 
overtaken by the, tempest of the revolution, which 
infused a new spirit into society, not in Fi*ance. 
(uily, but more or loss throughout the whole of 
Christendom. 


XLIX. 

Similar causes were producing, during the eight- 
eenth ccntuiy, similar effects in England. From 
the monil elevation of the Comnjonwcalth, society 
liad descended, througji the influence of a profligate 
court, to a state of extreme debasement. William 
III. is supposed to have cherished some Oriental 
ta5tes; and if the grandees of ^he kingdom abstained 
generally from following his example, th^ would 
appear to have made ample amends for tlieir for- 
bearance on this point by unlimited indulgence in 
every other. 

The atmngcmcnt of the succession, the rebel- 
lions of the Stuarts, the introduction of the German 
dynasty, tended to unsettle the principles of public 
men. The old superstition of divine right had 
made way for the doctyine of inere«*xpedicncy. The 
Tories, corrupted by pensions, places, titles, the smiles 
of th (5 monarch, and the plunder of*tlIe provinces 
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transferred their mercenary loyalty from the Stuarts 
to the Guelfs. Among the Whigs a larger theory 
of public liberty gradually develojied itself, though 
for the purpose of wielding the authority of tho 
state^'they did not scruple to employ the instru- 
ment of boundless corruption. 

Other causes contributed to lower tho ethical tono 
of English society. The growth of our empire in the 
East attracted immense flights of adventurers to 
Asia, where they at once gave free scope to their licen- 
tiousness and to their cupidity. And when they had 
shaken off thoroughly the yoke of moral restraint, 
acquired almost fabulous vices, and accustomed their 
minds to the exercise of oppression and tyranny, tlicy 
returned home to augment tho influence of the court, 
and deteriorate the institutions of their country. 
The despotic temper and mean understanding of 
George III., seconded by a series of corrupt ami 
subservient ministers, kindled the flames of insurrec- 
tion in America, and led to the founding of that 
great republic, w^hich now stands foremost among 
the governments of the world. 

h. 

Meanwhile, tho infide?ity and wickedness prevailing 
on the continent had traversed the channel and do- 
miciliated themselves among us. * A rage for imitating 
foreignfers pervaded the whole privileged orders. A 
new ethical nomenclature disguised the profligacy of 
the age, — seduction, desertion, adultery, escaped 
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public censure under the name of gallanijry. The 
absence of honour and integi’ity, was denominated a 
knowledge of the^ world. Submission to the will of 
the prince or his favourites was prudence^ and to 
grow rich by court bribes, was to Be a good hu^and 
and father. Statesmen counselled their sons to 
become masters of the secrets of foreign ministers, 
by debauching their wives or mistresses. Ladies 
in shoals thronged the saloons of rich and titled 
libertines, tottering with age or premature decre- 
pitude on the brink of the grave. Everything went 
for money ; no matter how offensive the manners, or 
liow depi*aved the character, women, young and old, 
married and single, were always full of complaisance 
towards the possessors of inordinate opulence. The 
old Duke of QucensbeiTy, says Hq;race Walpole, the 
Englisli representative; of the Do Lauzuns and Gram- 
monts of France, had his death-bed covered with 
letters from females of quality, ready to hazard 
wdiatcver reputation reraaiuei to them for the grati- 
fication of their venal rapacity. 

Our aristocracy had sunk to this corrupt and 
degraded state, when the French revolution came to 
awUken them from their letliargy. Overawed by the 
terrible cfiastiscmcnt inflicted by Nemesis on reckless 
and incorrigible grandeur among our neighbours, 
they were scared suddenly into reformation. Some 
examples of high honour and unimpeachable integrity 
had always remained^ and these were now set up as 
models for the rising age. Religion, after having 
been .long estranged and repulsed, ^as once moae 
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wooed back to the heart as its only true consolation. 
Instead of being proud, as previously, of resembling 
the French, it became at once the fashion to repudiate 
all traces of likeness, and to cultivate once more 
thos6 virtues of home growth which had elevated 
our great ancestors to a level with the stoics of tho 
old world. Ever}' statesman of masculine principles 
and enlfxrged capacity, recognised the necessity of 
ameliorating our ancestnil institutions, and reform 
and popular education became the cry; weak at first, 
but growing rapidly stronger, until the entire nation 
became excited, and hurried into that mighty current 
which is bearing the whole modern world towards 
democracy. 



PART THE SECOND. 


I. 

All improvement iii society coiymences with the 
reformation of opinicjn. Out of their own false 
ideas the scourges of mankind are fabricated, and 
lienee the extreme difficulty of overthrowing a long- 
csttiblishcd idol ; though the most encouraging sign 
of the present times is the tendency of all original 
thinkers, and philosophical investigators, to historictil 
scepticism. We are beginning to escape the impo- 
sitions practised upon past; ages. The annals of 
ancient etapircs are scrutinised and re-constructed ; 
the heroes of the past arc interrogated before a tri- 
bunal more terrible than that of Rhadamauthus ; and 
therefore ^yo are not \^jithout hopoNthat the minds of 
our children may be delivered fromp Ihoso traditional 
frauds and errors which have hithfrto exercised the 
most relentless tymnny over the human race. 
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Them are still some names in which the fate of a 
political system, or creed, appears to be involved ; 
others are spared through habit c)r timidity ; but a 
careful examination of contemporary literature will 
disclose to us man}^ indications that a bolder and a 
wiser spirit is about to dawn upon society. Con- 
stantine, the idol of ecclesiastical historians, because 
he created a State church, and enriched it with ex- 
travagjint donations, has been gradually brought 
down from the lofty pedestal on which he once stood. 
It is remembered that he murdered his father-in-law, 
his nephew, and his son, and that in all likelihood he 
also imbinied his hands in the blood of his wife. 
These domestic crimes were accompanied by others 
of almost equal atrocity, both against individuals and 
tlie State ; and therefore as philosophy obtains in- 
fluence over the judgment of mankind, the memory 
of this suspicious convert to Christianity, which he 
disgraced by his conduct, is blasted and w ithered. 


II. 

Another tyrant, of similar energy and equal guilt, 
is likewise descending gradually from the bad emi- 
nence to which servility and adulation in his life- 
time elevated him; I mean the Czar Peter, upon 
whom the vulgar, both among sophists and the 
populace, have bestowed the name of Great This 
despot, who likewise assassinated his son, succeeded, 
no doubt, in accelerating the progress of civilization 
in Russia; but while pursuing this policy, set at 
‘nought all the laws of morality, public and private, 
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was a ccftitemner of oaths, a violator of treaties, a 
conspirator against neighbouring states, a gross aiifl 
licentious adulteAjr, inhuman towards his family, and 
ferocious towards the rest of his subjects. 

III. 

History in despotisms is only a piece of grave 
imposture, which endeavours by honied lies to “ bla- ^ 
zon evil deeds.” Peter, as delineated by this delusive 
pencil, was a hero, intent on promoting the good of 
mankind. Draw aside the tinselled veil of disguise, 
and he stands forth a crafty, unprincipled, lustful 
tyrant, debauciicd in mind, and gross in manners ; 
fulling occasionally into convulsions from the effects 
of regal poison administered to him in his youth, 
but much more frequently convulsed by those dis- 
orderly passions which^thc indulgent ethics of modem 
times deem pardonable in a prince. 

They who are satisfied with a theatrical exhibition, 
mUy study Peter in Voltairg’s pages. But divest 
him of the trappings of sophistry, and yqji behold 
a man, endowed, no doubt, with great energy, lout 
coai'se, offensive, and immersed in imbounded liber- 
tinism. One scene fi'om his.life, sketched by a prin- 
cess, ma^ serve to convey an idea of the remainder. 
During his travels, lie pa^d from Holland into 
Prussia, pausing on the way at Cleves to afford the 
Czarina an opportux^ty of miscarrying, and on his 
arrival at Berlin, tooji up his resMened in* a small 
palace belonging to the queen, which was almost 
rendered unihbabitable by the disgdistmg practices 
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of this pdnco and his associates. Besides his wife, 
he had along with him about four hundred w’omen, ‘ 
who called themselves ladies, but in reality were for 
the most part German servants, ladies’ mai<l8, cooks, 
and washerwomen. Nearly every one of these crea- 
tures (I use the expression of the king of Prussia’s 
daughter) carried a baby richly dressed in her arms, 
and if asked whose it was, replied, “ It is one I 
have bad the honour to bear to the Czar.” It was evi- 
dent that the empress lived on the best of terms with 
the members of this semglio ; for observing that 
Frederick William’s queen treated them disdainfully, 
she returned the compliment by behaving towards 
her daughters in like manner. Catherine spoke but 
little German, and understood less. Dressed like an 
actress, sparkling all over with jewels and orders, 
which clinked against each other ns she w’alked, 
Her Majesty” reminded the Princess Wilhelraina 
of a mule in motion. 


IV. 

At a banquet given by Frederick William to these 
barbarous guests, a very striking example of the in- 
stability of fortune was exhibited. Getting tired of 
mangling German with the queen, Catherine called 
her fool, with whom she conversed in Russian, and 
indulged every now and then in loud bursts of 
laughter. The person who acted this part was a 
Princes^i Galitzin; w'ho having been engaged in a 
conspiracy, was compelled to play the part of the 
Azarina’s fool to save her life, after’' having been 
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twice subjected to the knout. If the imnd of tjjis 
unfortunate lad^ had not been shaken by her suffer- 
ings, it is difficult to imagine a more ^distressing 
scene than this, which, besides exciting our pi^’* and 
sympathy, exhibits Peter and his wife ^in the most 
odious light. 


V. 

Moralists often seek to console themselves for their 
social inferiority, by dwelling on the fancied miseries 
of crowned heads. But despots manage to support 
very well the amount of misfortune which falls to 
their share, so that history, though conversant with 
the crimes and dissensions of palaces, affords, I believe, 
few examples of regal suicide. Their heavily laden 
consciences may, perhaps, restrains them fl*om enter- 
ing unbidden that undiscovered country from 'whose 
bourne no traveller returns. 

Prussia, however, in the eighteenth century, was 
on the point of affording an*instanc^ of this moral 
phenomenon; for Frederick William, aftAr having 
dismissed his wife and children with abundant 
curses, twisted a rope about his neck, and was 
hastening to strangle himself, when those cherished 
members of his family rushed back and prevented 
him. This formed the firsf scene in a royal drama 
of curious interest. ^ His Prussian Majesty was not 
mad, but melancholy. The coniwiousness of his 
sins, — and they were not a few,-— Oppressed fiim like 
a nightmare. Tt was apprehended theiofiere by his 
best friends tfiat he would become religious, whio& 
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t}'ey dreaded more than suicide. Had they tho- 
roughly understood his character, they would have 
experienced no such fears. 

VI. 

The mingling of sorrow with licentiousness is 
common among all classes, and not the least common 
*among kings. Surrounded by an ocean of enjoy- 
ment, they have little time for giief ; so that if they 
cry with one eye, they laugh with the other. 

Wlien George I. died of apoplexy, his son-in-law 
of Prussia experienced some pangs of regret, espe- 
cially as by this catastrophe his daughter appeared 
to have lost a husband. His sorrow was of 
short duration. Tempted by those around him, he 
plunged into all aorts of excesses, w’hich ruined his 
health, and rendered him hypochondriacal. Of 
course, there was an ecclesiastic at hand to take 
advantage of’this humour. I mean Mr. Franke, the 
pietist, v:ho is 8uppo^»ed to have augmented the 
gloom then thickening about the king’s intellect. 
According to this casuist, music and hunting nink 
among the seven deadly sins. All pleasures are 
prohibited, and the only duty of man upon earth ia 
to dissertate without ceasing upon theology. Mr. 
Franke, who obviously ^belonged to the sect of the 
Princess Galitzin, declaimed incessantly at table, and 
edified his royal convert and. family with a long 
homily 'every aftei noon. This: may in some <mcasuro 
account fqr the iijipicty of Frederick II., whom this 
dog Franke, as Wilhelmina calls him, almost sermon- 
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ized to •death, during her father’s paroxysms of 
melancholy. 


vii. 

Frederick did not, however, desire to appear im* 
pious in the eyes of the Prussians. P may write,” 
he says, few psalms, to raise a good opinion of my 
orthodoxy; we must give way to the fancies of a 
foolish people, in order to avoid pm^ecution. But, 
for my part, whoever may enlist under the banner 
of fanaticism, I never will.” 

Under the influence of his gloomy visions, Frederick 
AVilliam conceived the idea bf imitating Charles V., in 
abandoning the throne to Ixis son, which so alarmed 
his friends, Grunkow and Sekendorf, that they imme-, 
d lately devised a new plan for his majesty’s cure. 
His usual circle of amusements, consisting of in- 
trigues with low mistresses, drunkenness, reviewing 
his colossal soldiers, and beating his diildrcn, would 
im longer suffice. They bctljought themselves there- 
fore of enlarging it, and prevailed orf him^ to accept 
the invitation of Augustus, Elector of Saxony* and 
King of Poland, to spend the Carnival at Dresden, 
ostensibly for the purpose of negotiating a mamage 
betweeif his eldest daughter, Wilhelmina, and Au- 
gustus; but in reality to ^etach him from Franko 
and pietism, through the sedudlions of elegant vice. 
The king fell easil/into the trap, though set for him 
with t^ue German awkw'ardness. , • , 

The court of Dresden was at that period the most 
profligate ia Germany, — a bold Ithing* th say,— tgjd 
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Augustus was probably the most profligate person 
ill it. He possessed a harem worthy of Solomon, — 
his own daughter, the Countess Ozelska, among the 
rest; and *lt is reckoned he had by them 354 chil- 
dren.* This virtuous prince, with good dinners and 
Hungarian wines, soon put Frederick William’s 
melancholy to flight ; after w hich, Gruukow’, who, in 
the midst of pleasure, never lost sight of politics, 
plotted with Augustus how once more to betray his 
master into a taste for women. 

Vlll. 

One evening, when they had drunk deep, the King 
of Poland led his guest into an apartment, furnished 
sumptuously, and with the most exquisite taste. 
Frederick William, whose senses had been thrown by 
the wine into a state of delirious excitement, stood 
still, and gazed around him with rapture. At this 
moment, a piece of tapestry was raised suddenly, and, 
reposing upon a costly couch, he beheld a lady wiih 
face and form of extraordinary beauty. His daughter, 
Wilhelmina, to whom we arc indebted for this scene, 
describes it co7i amove, but her picture is too much 
in the same spirit with the exhibition itself, to be 
admitted into these pages. 

The Prussian king wpuld probably have yielded 
to the seduction, bu#that, turning round, he beheld 
his son Frederick at his elbow, at which he was so 
disgusted, that, pushing him furiously out,, of the 
room, ho retreated with affected indignation. The 
sequel is instructive; Frederick had fiJlcn in love 
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with the* Countess Ozelska, which inspired^ the Saxon 
monarch with so fierce a fit of jealousy, that in ordf*r 
to induce him tO abandon all designs against her, he 
consented to relinquisli Formei’a, the beautiful lady 
of the cabinet ; who thus became the first mistress of 
the philosopher of Sans Souci. 

IX. 

T have alluded above to the first connexion of eccle- 
siastical establishments with the State — I mean in the 
Christian world. Among the pagans, priests were 
often employed in subduing the minds of the people 
to answer the designs of their rulcm This was 
the case throughout Asia, in Egypt, and more or less 
in Greece and Home. But when truth, divine and 
pure, came to be preached to mankind, it might not 
unreasonably have been expected that its ministers 
would hold themselves aloof from sooular influence, 
and preserve that independence without which no 
nwn, or body of men, can pver obtain or de8er\’e 
the entire confidence of their fcllow-cfeatuyis. 

A Stiite Church therefore is a church perverted 
from its original intention. Everything becomes 
corrupt in the hands of congiipt men. Thus the acts 
of teaching truth and administering justice, are fre- 
quently converted into the i^eans of giving currency 
to error, and force and efficacy to iniquity. Even 
churches too often fo^’get the end for which they were 
established; and bectyase they dertve their ‘support 
through the hands of authority, though drawn alto- 
gether from fhc people, enlist themselves under the 
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banner of .the powerful against the weak, losing sight 
ot the onginal principle of Christianity, which was to 
break the chains of the slave, to deliver the bondman 
from his lord, to elevate the condition of the poor, 
and atdvocate in the teeth of power the cause of tlie 
widow and the fatherless. ‘ 

This duty no church, as a church, accomplishes in 
Cliristendom. In every one we detect more or 
less the benign influence of Christianity, but de- 
based by the alloy of human institutions, and drifted 
far away from the primitive design of the Gospel by 
imperious self-seeking. 


X. 

There are those nevertheless who, in their lavish 
ingenuity, have ipiagined a philosophy, from which 
may be extracted a defence of even the w'orst 
churches. But does their subtle logic satisfy the 
human understanding 1 If so, how has it come to 
pass, that among nations which embrace with all the 
eamestne-is of conviction the sacred truths of the 
Gospel, the members of the Sacerdotal caste arc 
nearly always viewed with suspicion and distrust? 
Observing them to be the antagonists of intclldict, 
the people acquire with the first rudiments of 
knowledge, something Kke hostility to ecclesiastical 
bodies. 

No character is more venorablo than that of 
a minister of Christianity, yot in many parts of 
the world,^ thouglj completely under its dominion, 
the very name of a priest inspires aversion. The 
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reason is* that laying aside the real characteristics 
of their high calling, the clergy have degenerated 
into a profession,' intent like other men on the ac- 
cumulation of capital, or the acquisition of honours 
and distinctions, with whatever else awakens the 
ambition, or constitutes the reward of mere world- 
lings. I am sensible that we must not task too 
severely the virtues of human nature. It is part of. 
our lot here, though certainly the part of which we 
should be least proud, that the energy necessary to 
the pursuit of all active employments, requires the 
stimulus of gain. Yet certainly it seems not unrea- 
sonable to expect that the noblest and loftiest feel- 
ings of our nature, the love of God and of mankind, 
should inspire some degi'ec of contempt for secular ' 
possessions. If, in all the earaesUiess and sincerity 
of our souls, we lay up our treasure, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal, we may very well 
be content to behold other men pa.ss us by, in the 
race after titles and riches. 

Christ had neither titles, nor possessions, nor 
home, nor family, nor friends. The world gave him 
nothing, — scarcely the bread required to support his 
sacred hlb. Yet weqt he alput indefatigably, night 
and day, in heat and cold, ifi hunger and weariness, 
in contempt often, in danger always, revealing to 
those with whom he <ivas allied by his humanity, the 
way to be reconciled with God. 
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XI. 

His Apostles and immediato disciples follwvcd 
humbly and patiently in the same track. Despised 
by gl^andeur, persecuted by governments, neglected 
by most men, they wer^ so far from organizing a 
State Church, or desiring to organize one, that they 
puri)osely avoided all connexion with the people in 
authority. Taking example by their Divine Master, 
it was to the poor they preached. But the power of 
God w’ent along with them, and softened the flinty 
rock under their feet, and spread them a pillow in 
the wilderness, and gave them bread to cat whidi 
the world knew not of, and enveloped them with 
a light from heaven, and blessed them even here 
with the sweetest of all inheritances, a holy and 
sacred place in the memory of all succeeding gene- 
rations. 


XII. 

What •.those men did, might be done still, could 
we separate tlie Church from the State; there would 
yet, however, remain very much to bo accomplished. 
To give vitality to the Christian system, to convert it 
everywhere into an accepted rule of conuuct, — its 
teaohei’S must practise the disinterestedness they in- 
culcate. Little benefit can flow from preaching in 
silken robes and fine linen to the ill-fed and tattered 
Christian. The messenger of peace on earth and 
good-will towards men, must in some measure re- 
semble his hearers; or if ho differ from them, it 
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diould be»by hia leas costly raiment, by tho^ superior 
simplicity of his maimers, by his greater abnegatioiff 
of self, by his gentleness, his humanity, his resig- 
nation. The ambassador of Heaven needs not the 
insignia of worldly authority. Our hearts aroinot 
warmed the more towards him, or more inclined to 
receive the truth he undertakes to deliver to us, by 
beholding him issue from a gorgeous palace, and 
proceed to the house of prayer and humiliation 
in a magnificent equipage lined with the richest 
stuffs, and adorned on the outside with glittering 
ornaments and heraldic paintings. The Franciscan 
iponk, in his liaircloth sack, barefooted, with a rope 
about his loins, bcara a closer resemblance to the 
Apostles, 


XIII. 

No apprehension need be entertained that reli- 
gion would want ministers. There is sufiicient 
generosity, and nobleness, and faith, in human 
nature, to impel men to labour for* the ^ood of 
their kind, for the sake of that good, and nothing 
else. 

We know that in pagan times, statesmen, magis- 
trates, and private gentlemen, retiring in the decline 
of life from the world, •often l^hcame the ministers of 
some temple, where they laboured to promote the 
instruction, secular and spiritual, of their country- 
men; and who can ^oubt that ^ would be the 
same >7ith us I Men would look forward to this as 
to a haven of peace, after a stormy^lifo, \^hore in thq 
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hush of the passions, and entirely exempt from all 
hiean and sordid considerations, they might devote 
themselves to the noblest scn^ico^of their country, 
and breatiie forth their souls in the act of doing good. 

But wherever there exists a State Church the re- 
verse of this must alwaj’s be found. Whether they 
desire it or not, the clergy inevitably beccme under 
such circumstances the instrument of government, 
which they must support, with or against their con- 
sciences. They often find themselves under the ne- 
cessity of repeating, weekly or daily, ban*cn formula?, 
or inci-edible propositions, attributing to certain 
individuals virtues or great qualities altogether in- 
compatible with their conduct and character. Where 
the mind has been contaminated by such culpablo 
compliance, it feels less reluctance to repress the 
promptings of conscience, loses its self-rcsjwct, and 
ceases to look up with due reverence to the fountain 
of all truth. Reflection upon these circumstances led 
Milton to maintain tl^jit to become a priest is to write 
oneself ^ slaVe; though examples may now and then 
be found of men endowed with sufficient strength to 
resist the force of habit, to set aiithority at defiance, 
and to preserve the eyen tenor of their way in, the 
faithful performance of their duty towards mankind. 
The majority cannot expected to display this rare 
greatness of soul. On the contrary, the ecclesiastical 
order throughout Christendom has degenerated into 
a sort of spiritual body-guard of despotysm, inva- 
riably siding with the distributors • of wealth and 
•preferment. 
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XIV. 

It would be highly unphilosophical, however, to 
suppose that they do all this cousciously^and with 
design. No large body of men cohld endure life in 
a position so humiliating.' It would 6e compli- 
menting their understanding at the expense of their 
honesty to imagine that they comprehend the theory 
of their own craft. A few Machiavellian ecclesiastics 
may by force of investigation penetrate beyond the 
veil, and discover the real object aimed at by the 
establishment of State Churches, but the great 
majority of the sacerdotal order in all countries are 
the unconscious instruments of a State policy, which 
governs them as imperiously as the other classes of 
the community. I am very far,,,, therefore, from 
being inimical to tliQ clergy, though I object to 
their office as ministers of a State Church. As 
ministers of the Gospel, in whatever other way 
supported, they would be entitled to respect in 
proportion to their earnestness and sincerity; and I 
believe there are many, — I can personally answer 
there are some, — who, if Church and State were 
sojiarated to-morrow, would, pei'severo in the per- 
formance* of what thc^ conceive to be their duty, 
with unswerving and unfalteiing fidelity. 


XV. 

No rowolution can Jbo greater tKan that which is 
taking place in the public opinion ^of Europe on this 
subjeqjb. In contemplating the, entire fabric of th# 
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political edifice, with all its vast outworks and bas- 
tions, it is found that no portion is more assailable 
than that in which the Church stands united to Uie 
State. Against this point, accordingly, the attacks 
of reformers have long l)een directed. They feel 
that religion derives iiotiiing but detriment from its 
CQpnexion with the State. Evci? morality cannot 
bo made to flourish by act of parliament. The 
more profoundly a nation becomes impregnated 
with the love of truth, wdth piety, with sincerity, 
w’ith devotion, the gi^eater its enmity to ecclesiastical 
establishments organized exclusively for political 
purposes. There is almost a necessaiy contradiction 
between tlie duty which the clergy ow^e to God and 
the compliances systematically required of them by 
their rulers. Thjs, in many periods of modern his- 
tory, has occasioned a species of sacerdotal revolt, 
when the priests have taken part with the people, or 
in the interest of their own order carried on the most 
determined hostilities against royal and impenal 
aggresso.'s. 


xvr. 

But as a rule, priesti and tyrants have lived in 
close alliance. Tlio despotism of Musco^, at this 
moment the most clofely knit and terrible in the 
world, exerts its fatal and degrading influence through 
the Greek Church. Tliat immense organization, 
operating upon ^cioty from the frozen banks of the 
Oby to those of the' Danube, over sixty millions of 
human beings, subdues their spirit, and moulds their 
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passions, And directs their energies in obedience to 
the will of one remorseless and unprincipled indivP 
dual. It is chiefly through the superstition of his 
serfs that the Czar is great. His bearded* satellites 
in black or fiured capote, with a 'turret of caf on 
their head, with congealed visage, and nasal drawl, 
inculcate upon higji and low throughout the empire 
a fiilse adoration of the despot, elevating him almost 
to an equality with God. In return, the autocrat 
himself inflames the ambition and favours the subtle 
designs of the priesthood. Whenever he engages in 
war, it is sure, according to his professions, to be for 
the promotion of the orthodox faith. With the 
plan of some sanguinary campaign in his pocket, 
with the maps of devastating conquests already 
drawn out, he makes declarations ,pf reliance upon 
the justice of his cause, and snuffles in his barbarous 
dialect an impious allocution, which ho denominates 
a pmyer to the Almighty. The traveller through 
Russia who should speak the l^iguage would witness, 
if ho frequented the churches, exhibitions o^strai^ 
character. Religion, the sours atmosphere, encir- 
cles the globe, keeping alive everywhere our holiest 
thoughts and associations. Rut in places like Russia 

it is adiflterated with deleterious mixtures. The 

• • 

priest ascends the pulpit, noi to preach Christ, but 
Nicholas; not to inculcate peace and good-will to- 
wards men, but furious and destructive fanaticism, 
lust of conquest, hatred of neigflbours, aUd the 
necessity of A blind submission Jto the audacious 
bohestp of autflority. 
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Far ill the heart of Asia, or amid the saowy soli- 
ludes of the north, the unhappy peasants are excited 
almost to madness by sacerdotal Ugitators, inspired 
with zeal' and ferocity by wild visions of patriarchal 
sple'Adour. Thus wrought upon, immense multi- 
tudes are ever ready to- march under the imperial 
standard to what they regard as a holy war, though 
its only object is to assuage the senseless thirst of 
dominion in the Romanzoff family. 


XYII. 

At the head, however, of all churches, considered 
simply as instruments of mental subjugation, stands 
that of Rome. Uniting in itself the focus of secular 
despotism and ecclesiastical imposture, it extends its 
empire over much the greater part of Christendom. 
Wherever intellect has exhibited a disposition to be 
refractory, whether against kings or priests, the 
Papal system, sympathising profoundly with tyranny, 
has invariably placed its racks and gibbets, • its 
wheels and pulleys, its chains and dungeons, its 
thumbscrews and mai'tyr-fiames, at the service of 
oppression. By a steady adherence to this policy, 
framed with consummate craft and developed with 
intrepid villany, it has succeeded in deirauding a 
majority of Chnstiano nations of their inalienable 
birthright — liberty. 

Spain, once filled with a chivalrous and gallant 
population, has sunk gradually through tlio chilling 
influence of priests and monks, almost to a level 
<with the grovelling tyrannies of Africa. In Austria 
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and thro\!ghout Germany, except where Protestantism 
is established, a formidable ecclesiastical militia sup- 
presses all tcndohcics towards liberalism. 

Modern society looks with wonder and terror at 
the secret combinations of former^ages as delineated 
by history, and is unconscious that similar combina- 
tions exist in its own bosom, organized by monarchs 
and priests for the subversion of freedom, l^he 
same Jesuits who cooperated with the Ferdinands, 
the Pliilips, and the Rodolphs, in extirpating reli- 
gious and liberal ideas from the popular mind, are 
still labouring under the descendants of those despots 
^at exactly the same task. Scarcely any fireside is 
free from the intrusion of this black fmtemity, which 
has become indispensable to absolute princes. Hence, 
though the order has at various toes been hunted 
down and suppressed^ ij is sure to revive again to 
meet the exigencies of arbitraiy powder. The nume- 
rous revolutions in France have been rendered com- 
pletely nugatory by the disciples of Loyola. Openly, 
or in disguise, they are ever at hahd t^ bar the 
emerging of the people into light. Their mission is 
to inculcate immorality, servility, meanness, iguo- 
raaice— everything that caji load mankind to bow 
their neCk patiently to the yoke. 

Like the Greek priests, or»the pagan prototypes of 
Rome, they distinguish themselves by their solicitude 
to accomplish the apptheosis of imperial guilt. The 
blood of the people, sends up a ‘sweet sawour to 
their nostrils, they bless the hand that perpetrates 

street maaSacre, they diffuse tfiemselves through 
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villages and hamlets, they creep stealthil}' into the 
towellings of the peasants, they ingratiate thcinsolvea 
with helpless mothers and children^ whom they pol- 
lute by tJieir superstitions, till they are ready to 
lisp K>r mumble with adoration the name of the de- 
stroyer of flieir kindred. • 

This demoralizing process we have witnessed with 
deep aflOiiction in France, where the struggle hence- 
forward must be between the Republic and the Jesuits. 
One of these powers must be exterminated before 
the other can triumph. Liberty, however, is now 
depressed, its advocates are in prison or in exile, and 
not a few of the most distinguished have expiated, 
their attachment to it with their lives. When the day 
of retribution comes, the people in all likelihood will 
put in practice the lesson which the past has taught 
them. They have tried moderation, and it has not 
answered their ho|>e3. Next time they will probably 
make an experiment in the opposite direction. 

XVI II. 

The demonstration that a State Clmrch is no way 
conducive to the diffusion or purification of religion 
is supplied by the United States. There the republic 
allies itself with all forms of Christianity, but places 
exclosive dependence upon none. Convinced that 
free institutions must derive their vitality from faith, 
the statesmen of the Union are careful to train up 
the youthful citizens of both sexes in mon^lity and 
piety. Theology enters into every man’s studies. 
The wild settler, who retreats from society and 
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pitches his tent in the far back woods, does not 
•imagine liimself to escape thus from the grasp bf 
those ideas which originated on Calvary and the 
Mount of Olives. On the contrary, he feels them to 
be interwoven with his whole intellectual and hioral 
system. Every fibre of his heart vibrates nightly 
to the touch of religion : and it is this that renders 
him fearless, that enables him to subdue fatigue, to. 
endure privations, to make great personal sacrifices, 
and to form stupendous projects of civilization which 
time will unquestionably bring to maturity. Upon 
all the processes of thought in America we find 
indelibly impressed the image and superscription of 
Christianity. Every man is a priest upon his own 
hearth ; and exactly in proportion as he is undaunted ' 
towards man, is he humble and sjibmissivo towards 
God. This constitutp^ the palladium of liberty in 
America. God is King where there is no other, and 
they only are fit to bo His subjects who have shaken 
off every inferior yoke. 


XIX. 

Bacon has remarked, that lawyers are bad legis- 
lators. With a slight chaiige the observation will 
apply t<t churchmen, who are almost invariably bad 
politicians. Accustomed to tne set of maxibas, which 
in their form were applicable to a particular state of 
society, they are apt to carry into the concerns of 
the wodd a spirit ot pedantry, thhn which* nothing 
can be more ‘inimical to the pro]jpr management of 
business. They separate human actions into two 
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spheres, of which the one is under the swdy of one 
s6t of prinoipies, while the other is subjected to 
another totally diftbrent. Yet thfey confound sin 
with crinie, and presume that tlieir acquaintance 
withHhe theory df the former entitles them to be 
judges of the latter. Tijaid where they arc sincere, 
they subject their minds to the influence of political 
superstition, and fear to encounter innovation, as if 
it were in itself an evil. Tliey lose sight of the limits 
which divide the spiritual from the tempoml, and 
because submission to the laws of Providence is a 
virtue, persuade themselves that submission to all 
other laws is so also. The goal of such doctrines is 
passive obedience, to which ecclesiastics are generally 
inclined. They cannot persuade themselves that 
rebellion against bad government is as much a duty 
as obedience to good ones. Burke observes rightly 
enough that government is of divine institution, but 
that all forms of it are human. No other view of the 
matter is consistent wjth common sense, but sacer- 
dotal politiciaiis taking a professional view of secular 
affairs, imagine that all forms of civil polity are 
ordained by God— or, in other words, are teachers, 
without perceiving it, of a blind fatality to which, it 
would be immoral, if it were possible, to offer resist- 
ance. By giving currency to tenets like these, they 
corrupt the minds of youth and disable them from 
comprehending their true interests. It requires some 
intrepidity of intellect in a pppil of the Cburch to 
believe that Heaven takes no concern in any form of 
^vemment, excepting so far as it may be conform- 
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able to tbe principles of justice and promote the 
happiness of mankind. True religion inculcates ro- 
hellion against all other authority, since whatever cir- 
cumscribes the field of human enjoyment, A in direct 
opposition to the Divine will. The Church ought 
long ago to have made the# discovery thitt Theology 
is a part of politics, since it constitutes one of those 
sciences through which the human race is governfid. 
Ecclesiastics, therefore, should be possessed by the 
humility to feci and admit their dependence on 
statesmen, who comprehend them and their science 
as the greater comprehends the less. If they would 
display this deference for their natural superiors they 
would cease to perplex their own minds, and those of 
their neighbour, with what docs not lie within the 
range of their studies. Content with directing the 
consciences of the people, they* should cease to 
meddle with their civil and political action. It is no 
part of their duty to inculcate obedience generally, 
b»t merely obedience to what is just, leaving it 
to mankind to determine what is op is not so. A 
State Church, however, cannot act on this princljile, 
because the very object of its institution is to incul- 
cate servile submission to the existing order of things. 
Yet thefe was a time when it constituted what may 
be called a middle tbrm bijjlween governments and 
people, tempering the severity of the one, and 
elevating the hopes and aspirations of the other. 
This w^s in the infancy ef modem civili2ati<^, which 
having in its progress elevated some sections of 
society far above the Church, and^nspifcd them with 
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designs and wisltes beyond the contemplation of its 
fAilosopby, it has in self-defence fallen back upon 
goveniraents, and taken part with iheni against the 
people. 


XX. 

t 

In the French Revolution the clergy and nobility 
were at first more the object of jmpiilar dislike than 
the monarchy, especially when it was found by ex- 
perience that instead of contributing cheerfully their 
proper proportion towards the support of the State, 
they intrenched themselves behind the rampart of 
their privileges from the assaults of the tax-gatherer, 
which they sought to direct exclusively against the 
people. 'J'o men nurtured in the servile principles 
of Catholicism, it required no common elfort to 
rctrcat from the sixnctuary; but when they bcheM 
it desecrated by selfishness and avarice, they listened 
to the invitations of that seductive philosophy which, 
confounding religion with its ministers, sought 
overwhelm both beneath tire ruins of the Church. 

I 

Truth, however, is indestructible, and tlierefore, 
while the whole fabric of- rites, ceremonies, and super- 
stitions, priests, nuns, cardiniils, friars — white, bla«k 
and grey, with all their tmmpory, — were hurried be- 
neath the formless ruins of oblivion, Religion emerged 
from the fiery trial with all the lineaments of her 
divine beauty more resplendent than ever. This will 
console true picty^for the threatening aspect of affairs 
all over Europe. Forms may perish, but the eternal 
essence of truth lies beyond the reach of human 
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power, aftd our minds and understandings, wdietlier 
•willingly or reluctantly, must be obedient to ks 
empire. 


XXL 

One of the most inherent vices of governments is 
extravagance, which leads as a necessary result to 
poverty. Courts and ministers, admirals and g(!ne- 
rals, ambassadors and agents, with all the subordinate 
classes of officials, deal lavishly with the public 
money, because being ignorant of the sweat, and toil, 
and tears by which it is pi'oduced and accumulated 
in the state treasury, they imagine it to flow spon- 
taneously from some inexhaustible source. The 
absence of economy and frugality leads to embari*ass- 
meiit, and this again to debt — which, whether to 
nations or individuals, is one of the worst forms of 
slavery. 

Accordingly no siglk is more common than tJiat 
of governments, having exlyiusted tlieir legitimate 
resources, applying to capitalists and* spccjjlators for 
the means of carrying on some foreign w^ar, or oppress- 
ing their own subjects. Nearly all the sovereigns of 
the continent have made .over their thrones and 
sceptref in pawn to Jews and money-lenders. Nations 
not yet in the womb will thus be made the inheritora 
of ancestral debts, and will either have to clear them- 
selves a way to freedom though the bankruptcy of 
empires, or with the ^^an of poverty and infamy upon 
them, settle down into hopeless servitude. 

There are* those, however, who* view* this state of 
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things with complacency, either because as dhpitalists 
they profit by the necessities of despots, or because* 
they dread the occurrence of those ^;roubles through 
which aldbo oppressed nations can hope to effect 
their •political andlaocial deliverance. In the event of 
any great catastrophe, sUch persons deserve to bo 
involved in the ruins of the systems they uphold. 
Humanity should reserve its compassion for the 
industrious, the humble and the poor, upon Whom 
the weight of despotic institutions most remorse- 
lessly presses ; and in their behalf accordingly it is, 
that Nemesis strikes at regal and imperial profusion, 
and brings down their towering pride to the dust. 

The causes which circumscribe the resources of 
power paralyse at the same time the energies of the 
people. This latter consequence docs not in all 
coses make its appearance at once. Governments often 
seem to bo imparting a fresh impulse to industry 
by those, public works which, being unproductive, 
absorb uselessly the na^onal wealth. Roads, bridgfjfe, 
canals, ipilwa/s, by facilitating the operations of 
trad'e and commerce, enrich the community whoso 
resources they appear to exhaust; but the building of 
useless palaces and fortifications, or the erection of 
any other structures for mere show, thougl^it may 
for a while repres.s disaffection by affording employ- 
ment to the needy, can only complicate the diffi- 
culties of arbitrary rulers, and r9nder their fall when 
it comes dnoro disastrous and c.omplete. The same 
observation applies with still greater force to mere 
wars of ambition. Under some goverlimcnts con- 
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quests arfi undertaken, not simply in order to enlarge 
the territories of the State, but to provide a means of 
absorbing its superfluous valour and activity. The 
public are dazzled into acquiescence by the phantom 
splendours of glory, which have cliarms^and allure- 
ments for a people exactly in proportion to its vanity 
and weakness. 


XXII. 

In some States, no pains are taken to disguise the 
operations of despotism. The sovereign regards 
nothing but the suggestions of his owm wull, to 
which the nation, however vast and numerous, must 
yield a blind obedience. Of this wo have an ex- 
ample in Kussia. The Czar standing at the head of 
the social system, and inspiring all, ranks with reve- 
rence or terror, wicld§ the entire resources of the 
empire as if it were his private estate. But the crea- 
tion and diffusion of great wealth require the sli- 
midus of freedom. Men mustrfL*el that the property 
they accumulate is their own, or they w'll nokbe able 
to command the cnei'gy necessary to its accumula- 
tion. This explains the mighty development of 
society in the* United States and in Great Britain, 
where exactly in proportion to the amount of self- 
government, we observe the •growth of riches, the 
boldness of speculation, — ^the universal prevalence of 
activity, — the independence, the intelligence, the in- 
tegrity,— ,which produce and ensure* the prosperity 
of nations. 

I would not* however, be understood to maintain*, 
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that despotism is altogether incompatible 'with the 
existence of wealth in a community. The tendency 
of mankind is everywhere and under all circumstances 
to multiply their own comforts and conveniences, 
and to aim at that social distinction which the pos- 
session of great superfluity confeiu There exists an 
opulent aristocracy in Russia, tngctlier wuth mer- 
chants and ti*adci-s who have amassed considerable 
property. Rut there is no easy middle clas.s, — no 
large body of small proprietors or citizens, hoping 
by indiLstry and economy to mingle as equals with 
the orders above them. The working of an iron 
system keeps every man in his place, and forbids 
even the birth of those hopes, which in free states 
urge men forward in the track of acquisition. Hence 
the revenues of ^he Czar bear no proportion to the 
extent of his dominions, or the number of his people. 
Were it otherwise, the subjugation of Europe by the 
Cossacks would be, no chimerical enterprise ; for no 
doubt can be enterta/ued that the military popula- 
tion of •Russia is sufficiently numerous, did it possess 
the means of putting and keeping itself in movement, 
to overwhelm the distracted, effeminate, or degraded 
inhabitants of the continent. 

XXIII. 

Fortunately there exists no means of engrafting 
the advantages of liberty on servitude. The policy 
of the Russian government, which seeks Above all 
things to perpetuate tyranny, prevents at the same 
'time the growth of intelligence, because knowledge is 
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not only ‘power, bnt a power irreconcilable with ar- 
bitrary sway. To educate the people there, would 
no doubt be to multiply wealth, but it wcjpld at the 
same time be equally certain to scatter far and^wide 
the seeds of revolution ; for wealth also power, and 
its possessors arc in general little disposed to abandon 
what they have earned by toil and industry to ^le 
capricious ambition of despotism. By the openition • 
of causes not within the control of the government, 
a great change has taken place even in the national 
cliaracter of the ^luscovites. The men of property, 
wdio have traded and travelled and thought, look w’ith 
secret disapprobation upon tlie conquering schemes 
of the Czar, which must be matured more or less at 
their expense, and already revolve in their minds the 
means of checking his reckless ambition. This will 
lead to the combinatioii of the mercantile classes and 
the nobles, and create by degi'ees a check to the au- 
thority of the crown, in all likelihood through insur- 
rection and violence. Meauwfcilc the poverty of the 
State obstructs the organization and marching. ol 
great armies. The soldiers, ill-clothed and ill-fed, 
engage with little ardour in carrying out the designs 
of their master. The mortality in all distant cam- 
})aign3 is enormous. ^ In wdjatever direction they 
move, the hospitals are crowded with the living, the 
ditches and bogs wdth the dead ; and fearing from 
the beginning what likely to be their fate, they 
desert in. multitudes \iiieuever circumstances'enable 
them to escape from their regiment^ 
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XXIV. 

A ustria^ affords another instance of the poverty 
engendered by despotism. The Athenian orator, in 
his harangu<?s, used to ridicule those paper battalions, 
as he denominated tltem, with which the contem- 
porary Grecian states habitually m^naccd each other. 
The sovereigns of the house of Hapsburgh have 
been great proficients in the same system of strateg}’, 
by which, however, they have frequently succeeded 
in exciting throughout Christendom an extraordinary 
apprehension of their power; but the most sordid 
indigence lurks in the imperial treasury. Everj 
act, therefore, of unjust aggi*ession, is preceded by 
negotiations with the children of Israel for the 
means of perpetrating the crime. If these wily 
coadjutors of tyranny, dissatisfied with the offered 
jxjrcentage, persist in holding back their gold, the 
complicated apparatus of oppression, the heavy 
dragoon-s, tlic light find gay hu.ssai*s, the stalwart 
infeintry,’ the formidable parks of artillcryj must re- 
main immovable. Sometimes it haj>pcnR, through 
the operation of this cause, tliat whole regiments are 
reduced to skeletons, that there arc muskets and 
haversacks without men to bear them, cavalry corps 
without horses, and whole armies half-famished and 
depressed, crawling about in tatters, with the bit- 
terest rage in their hearts against those who have 
reduced them to so despicable a state, ki the old 
wars of the. Low »nountrics, the Spanish soldiers were 
‘frequently compelled to subsist by ' begging ; and 
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when this proved unproductive, by robbing in the 
streets, or on the highway. Occasionally their desti- 
tution urged thefn to still more desperate attempts ; 
they took towns by storm, lived there at free quarters, 
defended them against the royaf troops, and* per- 
severed in their hopeless intlependcnce till they were 
overcome and cut^to pieces. 

If things have not proceeded thus fkr in the. 
, Austrian armies, they are fast verging towards the 
same point; while the political organization of the 
empire is, if possible, in a still more disordered con- 
dition. In Bohemia, Croatia, Hungary, and above 
all in Italy, people of all ranks are animated with 
profound disaffection ; the Italians, more especially, 
are universally impregnated with republican prin- 
ciples, and looking forward to the Ifemesis of revolu- 
tion to avenge them op their oppressors. All that 
can bo expected of an indignant population they 
accomplish for. the ruin of the imperial financiers ; 
anc) it seems not improbable tiiat the deficit caused 
in the public revenue, by this and other^meaps, 
will commence the disruption of that organized mass 
which wo denominate Austria. 

XXY. 

• • 

The circumstances which tead to the disorganiza- 
tion of the public finances, might be illustrated firom 
the history, whether .remote or recent, of every 
country in Europe. L confine mys^f to thd most 
c bvious. France, always exhausted ^y the profligacy 
of her monarchs, beheld herself, during the whole ofl 
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the eighteenth centuiy, conducted gradually towards 
ike brink of ruin^ bj the profusidn and recklessness 
the court The emplojment of the upper classes 
had oome^ to consist ezelusiyely in administering to 
the SoTerei^’e yi^ VoluptuDUsnass is essentially 
inconstant The pruyoe therefore required a rapid 
succession of mistresses, who were^taken into fiivour, 
and cast off with less reluctance than children 
throw away toys. To prevent murmuring and dis- 
content, however, each aristocratic courtezan obtained 
regularly, on her dismissal, the wages of in&my — 
and together, frequently, with all her relations, sub- 
sisted during the remainder of her life in disreputable 
splendour. But this, in speaking of the revenues 
of States, may appear at hrst but a small considera- 
tion. When wg reflect, however, on the lavish 
manner in which princes squander the money of 
their subjects ; when we find a whole order of 
nobility created and enriched through royal fiivour ; 
when we observe the ^number and opulence of their 
chatearz, their vast bands of followers, the mag- 
nificence and costliness of their stylo of living, the 
millions they hazarded at play, we may form some 
faint conception of tlio. inroads made upon the pub- 
lic treasury, by placing them in a situation to act 
thus. Colbert, no vcjy niggardly economist, found 
himself under the necessity of checking the king's 
extravagant expenditure, cveUr in his own household, 
where the rage for gaming and the taste ,for costly 
suppers abiwrl)cd so much of the public revenues as 
to inspire the minister with alarm. Things proceeded 
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ft*om bad* to worse, as the monarchy approached ite 
decrepitude. Under Louis XVI. poverty and fiscal 
disorganization reached their acm4. Yet^no refor- 
mation was observable in the court^ where the c^een 
united Austrian pomp and insolence wit}^ the unre- 
flecting profiision of her adhp^ed country; the king, 
amused by playing the part of a locksmith, euejpu- 
raged with inexplicable apathy the approaches of 
that political chaos which w'as so soon to engulf him 
aud his whole race. 


XXVI. 

• Very much the same lesson is taught by our own 
domestic experience. Thus many aristocratic families 
formerly rose to distinction and wealth, through the 
favour of the sovereign, and at tli^ expense of the 
country. The Stuarts, were the most active agents 
in this process of demoralization, which, having been 
once begun, went on without check or restraint, till 
Parliament and public opinio» at len^h put a stop 
to it. 

In Russia the Empress Catherine’s paramours 
augmented largely the number of the nobles, and in 
Spain and Austria, from time*immemorial, profligates 
of both s&es have taken and n^aintained their station 
near the throne, and oppressed and treated with 
scorn the virtue of the middle classes. In many 
oases, both abroad and at home, a disproportionate 
amount of wealth is lavished on successfiil admirals 
or generals, who in these days ar^ fer from being 
contented with laurel crowns. The military profession* 
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the eighteenth centuiy, conducted gradually towards 
tiie brink of ruin, by the profusion and rccklcssnesc 
of the court. Tho employment of the upper classes 
hod come to consist exclusively in administering to 
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inconstant. The prince* therefore required a rapid 
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and cast off with less reluctance than children 
throw away toys. To prevent murmuring and dis- 
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regularly, on her dismissal, the wages of infamy — 
and together, frequently, with all her relations, sub- 
sisted during the remainder of her life in disreputable 
splendour. But this, in speaking of tho revenues 
of States, may appear at first but a small considera- 
tion. When wf reflect, however, on the lavish 
manner in which princes squander the money of 
their subjects ; when we find a whole order of 
nobility created and enriched through royal favour ; 
when we observe the <aiumber and opulence of tiieir 
chateaii'X, their vast bands of followers, the mag- 
nificence and costliness of their style of living, the 
millions they hazarded at play, wo may form some 
faint conception of tho»inroads made upon the pub- 
lic treasury, by placing them in a situation to act 
thus. Colbert, no veiy niggardly economist, found 
bimself under the necessity of checking the king's 
extravagant expenditure, even in his own household, 
where the rage for gaming and the taste .for costly 
suppers absorbed so much of the public revenues as 
to inspire the minister with alarm. Things proceeded 
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from bad* to woi*sc, as the monarchy approached its 
decrepitude. Under Louis XVI. poverty and fiscal 
disorganization reached their acm6. Yet^no refor- 
mation was observable in the court^ where the c^iieen 
united Austrian pomp and insolence witji the unre- 
flecting profusion of her adapted country; the king, 
amused by playing the part of a locksmith, encou- 
raged w’ith inexplicable apathy the approaches of 
that political chaos wdiich was so soon to engulf him 
and his whole race. 


XXVI. 

Very much the same lesson is taught by our own 
domestic experience. Thus many aristocratic families 
formerly rose to distinction and wealth, through the 
favour of the sovereign, and at tlyfi expense of the 
country. The Stuarts, vaerc the most active agents 
in this process of demoralization, which, liaving been 
once begun, went on without check or restraint, till 
Pailiament and public opinion at length put a stop 
to it. 

In Russia the Empress Catherine’s paramours 
augmented largely the number of the nobles, and in 
Spain and Austria, from time*immemorial, profligates 
of both s&es have taken and n^aintained their station 
near the throne, and oppressed and treated with 
scorn the virtue of the middle classea In many 
oases, both abroad and at home, a disproportionate 
amount oi wealth is lavished on successful admirals 
or generals, who in these days ar^ ibr from being 
contented withlaurel crowns. The military profession* 
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has, in fact, degenerated into a trade, and’ its mem- 
bers accordingly keep a strict debtor and creditor 
account with the country they serve. 

xxvir. 

I am not one of those who believe that free nations 
strand in no need of the ordinary implements of 
pow’er, that they should concentrate all their activity 
in industrious channels, and leave to others the policy, 
the efforts, and the Siicrifices of war. 1 believe, on 
the contrary, tliat all great states must occasionally 
go clad in iron, like the smallest; tliat they must be 
able to punish injustice, to defend their citizens, to 
overcome ambition, in short, to make themselves 
feared and respected tliroughout the whole civilized 
world. For this reason, fleets and armies are among 
the most indispensable possessions of popular com- 
munities, They are the means of developing ex- 
ternally the energies of the State, whose influence, so 
long as it is vigorous* and healthy, will overflow'^likc 
a spring tide upon its neighbours, and inspire them 
with reverence for its genius and ability. 

But useless conqaicsts and false ambition ruin the 
State. Among the titles of Louis Quatorze to be 
accounted great, historians omit to mc^ntion the 
situation in which he deft the kingdom at his death, 
lie had wasted all the resources of the country, and 
bequeathed to his siiccefisors % degree of poverty and 
exhaustion almost unexampled. Historians, though 
they persist in , believing him to have been a great 
prince, unconsciously thus sum up his claims to be 
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BO regarded. At his death, the National Debt 
\^mouuted to a hundred million sterling. The reyenute 
of the next two “years had been forestalled. There 
remained but seven or eight hundred fraScs in the 
Treasuiy; forty-five millions wefe owing bj^ the 
people ; but they were unable to pay. I'he scarcity 
of the circulating medium was extreme and nearly 
general. Iluincd by the wars, the nobility found 
themselves overwhelmed with debt. The great pro- 
prietors had sank to a state bordering on indigence, 
numerous fiirms were abandoned, large estates left 
uncultivated. Along the frontier, the peasants, in 
want of everything — even of straw on which to 
sleep — left the country and settled in Germany. In 
the cities, the magistrates, deprived of their incomes, 
lived by loans from usurers. There w^as no tmde, 
the produce of the royal glands was sold at eighty per 
cent, below its value, and all credit and confident 
were destroyed among individuals. The wonder con- 
sequently is, not that the resolution came at last, 
but that it was so long in coming. 

The principle of taxation in France was, as is 
well known, partial and unjust. The body of tlie 
people w’ere exposed to land and capitation taxes, 
from whfbh the nobility and clergy were free ; the 
former under pretence’ of military service, which had 
become a fiction ; the latter in consideration of 
voluntary gifts which ^hey were seldom called upon 
to make.« It has be^n asserted Ijy some writers, 
that had the noble and ecclesiasticsd orders consented 
to relinquish •this privilege, the revolution would 
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never have taken place. AVheii Chalons anJ Rheiins 
were nearly burnt down, a subscription was inad^ 
throughout the kingdom for their inhabitants, upon 
which the Bishop of Chartres said, “ I have been able 
to collect only a hundred pistoles in cash, and a 
hundred thousand fmiics in bank notes. The reason 
is, that the inundation of this paper money, (the true 
progenitor of the assignats,) has been as fatal to my 
diocese as the conflagration to Chalons and llheims.” 


XXVIII. 

The gi*eatest revolution yet in store for the world, 
is a revolution in the thcoiy of projxjrty. Ingenious 
writers, like Proudhon, have brought to bear on this 
subject a lavish profusion of sarcasm and eloipiencc ; 
but without producing much effect on the general 
convictions of mankind, w’Jiq feel that you attack 
their lives, when you attack the means by which 
they live. All that appears to render existence 
desirable, is bound up >iii the idea of property, wltich 
is, in fitft, for the- individual the most fascinating, as 
it is generally the most attainable form of power. 
To possess property is to po.ssc8s dominion over your 
fellow-creatui-es— over beauty, over genius, cfver 
honour, over overythipg men most covet in the 
world. Observe how ^ihe opulent man is greeted 
everywhere with the golden smile of woman, with 
the servile flattery of men, .with the hypocritical 
hospitality of courts, and the adulatory applause of 
senates. Property is invested with a sort of secular 
omnipotence, and enjoys that Bhai*e of idolatry which 
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the fecbte are always ready to offer up to power. 
But all who possess any skill in what may be termed 
political diagnosis, must have discovered from un- 
mistakable symptoms, that humanity has at length 
given birth to an idea the antagonist to thtat of 
property, which in ways, and by means yet to be 
made clear, will destroy or greatly circumscribe its 
empire. It is felt that there is a state of happiness, 
attainable, which is not to be purchased by w’ealth; 
that mere voluptuousness, mere crude power, cannot 
constitute the ultimate end of our existence; but 
that we are cajiablo of something holier, purer, and 
more enduring, which must be secured to the mind 
by forms of mental activity; that, in short, hap- 
jiiuess is only possible in the region of ideas, and ‘ 
that to realize it even there, wo ^ must consent to 
substitute the general, idea of humanity for that of 
self. 

Happiness, according to the popular saying, was 
boAi a twin. You impart fir^ to one individual the 
stores of your physical and intellectuaf life ; ^ut the 
process not being completed there, and the hunger 
for larger communion being ever more experienced, 
your love rises by degrees to 4;he level of your family, 
of your fi’ionds, of your country, of your whplo race. 
You learn to regard your individual satisfaction as 
depending on the prosperity of others. You'eannot 
consent to enjoy wlyle you behold them suffer. 
Your harmony is disturbed by the*ir discord ; you 
soar above the instincts and hapjynesa of the indi- 
vidual j you nlerge your sepai’ate being in the great 
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flood of humanity, and seek to draw dell’glit from 
sources common to your whole species. 

Only the very lowest class of minds can be content 
in their maturity to derive pleasure from exclusive- 
ness,” from comparison with others less fortunate. It 
is a di*awback to the grainfication of the noble mind 
that there should be any want or suflering in the 
universe; that there should exist one soul forcibly 
condemned to bo toi*tured with envy by having its 
proper food withheld from it, that it may be bestowed 
in excess on othci*s. 


XXIX. 

Out of the adoption and diftusion of ideas like 
these, a new theory of property will necessarily 
s^pring. It must always liave been obvious that the 
national wealth belongs to the nation, and that the 
creation of private })roperty was only an imperfect 
contrivance to elude the difficulty of distributing 
that wealth in couforiRity with genei*al and just lAws. 
Could ^.he State have depended on itself, it would 
have been its own steward ; but succumbing to diffi- 
culties insurmountable, perhaps during certain stages 
of society, those duties «vere delegated to individuals 
which, in the original theory of society, belong 
inalienably to the State. As the science of politics 
perfeefb itself, therefore, it will become more and 
more possible to return to the primaiy principles of 
humail association, which some endeavour to express 
by the term Soci^ism, others by that of Communism, 
• — neither, as yet, accepted fully by the worl4. 
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Hitherto, iu fact, we may be said not to know the 
goal towards which- we are tending, and therefore It 
is obviously impossible for us to describe the road 
by which we are to reach it. Communism) however, 
which is universal association, includes Sociflism, 
which is only partial association. The former, there- 
fore, must touch more nearly on the proper solution 
of our social difficulties, though in all probability it, 
has entered into the heart of no man to conceive 
how the effect is to be produced. 

Meanwhile, it may be laid down as certain, that 
the things we designate by the word property, must 
bo rendered more accessible to the many; that there 
must be a belter distribution of them, less super- 
fluity, iu order that there may be less suffering ; that 
Alpine fortunes must be reduce(J in altitude, that 
. there may be found ^vJicrewith to cover those vast 
naked tracts of humanity which now lie arid and 
exposed to all the bitter blasts of misery. Experience 
hs& shown that there is in social life something like 
a golden mean, equally distant from po^rty and 
riches, with w hich all the virtues of humanity kindly 
unite. The question is, how far can this golden 
mean bo realized] Is povorty the neccssaiy accom- 
paniment of all forms of civil polity ; and if so, is 
crime, which for the most ♦part only indicates the 
absence of property, a thing justly punishable by 
human laws] According to the deduction of a 
severe political logic, ewhat wo call crime is the sum 
of those irregularities of humani^ produced by the 
unskilful way in which governments play on that 
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mighty iustrument. Properly attuned aiid'-skilfiilly 
touched, it produces only harmony; but when the» 
cliords arc rudely struck by ignorance, discord is the 
consequence, the blame of creating which rests 
origiiially w'ith society itself. 


XXX. 

Were the affaire of nations wisely administered, 
wealth would be so distributed that there should be 
no want, and knowledge so diffused that there should 
exist no ignorance — no ignorance, I mean, of those 
duties which all men owe to the State and to them- 
selves. In most countries men arc uonv taught to 
seek their happiness as individuals by erecting lofty 
])latforms of property, on which they may climb up 
and sit secluded from their brethren. But as the 
happiness of man lies in communion, these eolitary 
watchers of Mammon, whom the revolving seasons 
find ever at their posts, enjoy nothing of that 
serenity of soul, which.is created by the interchan'gc 
of kind txiffices among brethren, by comforting the 
afflicted, by feeding the liungry, by clothing the 
naked, by carrying earnestly and fervently into 
execution the divine precept of doing unto others ks 
we would they should do unto us. 

If there bo one common parent of humanity — 
narqp ^ccoy tc ical avOp^tav — a curse must cling 
to those who treat their brethren as aliens, who 
defraud them of their portion of our cominon in- 
heritance, who labqur to blot out the imago of ’God 
from their souls, who drive them beyond the pale of 
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civil society, convert them forcibly into Ishmaclitcs, 
end tlien make war upon them for offences not th(flr 
own. Christianity is either true or false. If it be 
false, men have no right, for aught we know, to call 
God their father, or at least to regard each otBer as 
brethren. But if we are •all the offspring of one 
principle ; if one ^ivine breath, transmitted through 
thousands of years, quickens us all into existence;, 
if we were all moulded in one bosom; if we have all 
been cradled in one lap, and suckled at the same 
breast of woman, sophisticate how -we may, we can- 
not obliterate from our souls the conviction that we 
■are brothers, born with the same rights, and heirs to 
the same universal property, bequeathed by God our 
fither to the human race. 

XXXI. 

Politicians have sometimes treated this subject 
rather as humourists than as philosophere, speaking 
of *1110 action of civil socict3ias a contest be^.veen 
those who have something, and those’ who have 
nothing, and apparently approving of the state of 
tilings which perpetuates this classification. The 
contest they speak of is uiwloubtedly going on, and 
will be iTrought to a conclusipn as soon os the disin- 
herited part of mankind acquire a certain amount 
of knowledge. If they meditate, they cannot fail 
to discover the truth, that society has treated them 
like a stepmother, and taken away Iheir portions, to 
give to her favourite children. Jho heau-ideal of 
indivyual existence is harmonious action alternating 
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with repose, and the same thing is true of* political 
existence ; but there are few States in which we dis-. 
cover anything of this harmony. Instead, nothing 
presents itself but fierce discord, hatred of one class 
for another, envy, strifes, exclusion, excess, want, 
revenge. 

Life, intended as a boon to all, is rendered almost 
a curae to many by want of the means, of developing 
its capabilities. Property in profusion bestows on 
men the delights and the revels of gods ; the extreme 
want of it reduces them to the rank of beasts, and 
causes them to bo hunted down with unintermitting 
rancour by their fellows. Nor is this the worst.. 
If they could carry into the conduct of this war tho 
natural pride of man; if they could prcsciwe their 
original inheritance of noble scHtiments ; if they 
could think grandly and act magnanimously, they 
would not be so much to be pitied : but it is the 
worst effect of poverty, that it blasts the ideas and 
dwarfs tho mind, that j.t engenders mean and ignoble 
thoughts, that it inspires political superetition, and 
makes men bow the crooked hinges of the knee 
before their natural equals. 

The virtue of a nation, therefore, is exteudecL or 
circumscribed according as the inc(|uality of mate- 
rial possessions is greater or less. Hopeless indigence 
is little removed from crime; inordinate wealth is 
habitually prolific of vice; but whore a majority of 
tho citizens enjoy a moderate competence, \vhcro in- 
telligent industry may easily acquird laud, where 
knowledge leads naturally to public* employment, 
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without Any reference to birth or opulence, the 
moral and social virtues flourish naturally, and are 
accompanied by a strong attachment to the State. 

XXXII. 

Here, in England, we arc farthest perhaps removed 
of all men from the natural condition of mankind : 
feudalism, disguised by the modem forms of law, 
regulates the transmission of real property, and our 
whole system of manners has been impregnated by 
the spirit of our legislation. The estates of certain 
great families arc equal to principalities in extent. 
The revenues of individuals are enormous, and there 
are those who possess, for the various seasons of the 
year, for the convenience of hunting, or the indul- 
gence of caprice, a greater numl^r of palaces, in 
various parts of tha country, than the ancient 
Persian kings. Their plantations, their parks, thdr 
grounds, devoted exclusively to pleasure ; their arti- 
ficfal lakes, and canals, and ponds, and streams, ad- 
minister to every whim of luxury, or dj*eam, of 
idleness. 

In the close vicinity of their paradises, exists per- 
hajis a large population not* possessing a single rood 
of land, crowded injbo smojl, filthy, unwholesome 
hovels, where fathers, motliei's, brothers, sisters, 
sleep together in demoralizing confusion. The one 
state of things in this case is the cause of the other. 
Through the law of pnmogeniture property descends 
in mksses, which’ for the most p%rt are constantly 
enlarged., llie cottager’s garden and field ai^ 
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gitidually absorbed in the lands of the squire, which 
again, through iutermaiTiage of otherwise, are oftci/ 
lost in the domains of the grandee. These facts 
suggest the course which reform ouglit henceforwanl 
to take with respect to propci*ty, otherwise w’e shall 
teach, wdiether profitably or not, to the rest of 
the world, the lessons which the history of other 
countries has long been vainly endeavouring to in- 
culcate upon us. Even the people, unmindful of 
their best interests, often seek to promote the popular 
cause by creating new great proprietors, who in the 
second generation, if not in the first, will keep 
themselves as sedulously removed from democratic 
contact as the ancient members of the oligarchy, 
ennobled and enriched by regal partiality and pro- 
fusion. 



PART THE THIRD. 


I. 

In the present condition of society what is the 
paramount duty of a good citizeij? Is it to ally 
himself wdth the partisans of reaction, to exhaust 
his intellectual fa'culties in the support of authority, 
to perplex the minds of men by a defence, eloquent 
or otherwise, according to his p^wer, of the prejudices 
of prist generations; or to fall in wdth*the nvirch of 
humanity where it now stands, and to advance with 
it towards the new destiny which God has in store 
for us 1 

In the past, nothing is rpspectablo but justice, 
truth, liberty; and that not b<;cause they are ancient, 
but because they are excellent in themselves. To 
reverence what is olc^ because it is old, to kneel 
before tl^ majesty of d)uried generations, atfd take 
laws from them, is indeed to walk a vain shadow, 
and dipqniot ouraelves in vain. It is well to tread 
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over the past as we tread over the ruins extinct 
rs-ces, and fallen cities, and shattered empires ; not 
to consult dumb oracles, not to worship at desecrated 
shrines, but to collect and preserve the fragments of 
art, the records of the little that was good among 
the people whom time has swept away : and what a 
melancholy spectacle is the past ! a few names, a fcNV 
nations encircled by glory stand elevated and visible 
through the gloom; but the infinite majority of our 
fellow^-crcatures are buried from sight in unfathom- 
able obscurity and oblivion, as they were buried dur- 
ing their lives in an overwhelming flood of misery. 

From all that has happened to our race, from all 
that history and politics and poetry have bequeathed 
to us, we learn but this truth, that God helps those 
who help themselves. In this liomcly maxim centres 
all the wisdom of the world. The slotliful, the vain, 
the credulous, the ignorant, and the superstitious 
have a knee for every idol, and are always ready to 
implore succour of everything external to thcmscb. es. 
Hence the existence of those great political parties, 
which have made so much noise in the world. Great, 
I mean, in the sense in which we speak of a great 
flock of sheep, or great; herds of cattle. Their .re- 
spectability resides in their numbera; airti out of 
their own humility ai^l degradation they fabricate 
tlie power and gloiy of their oppressors. 


II. 

Wo now stand upon the threshold of a new era, in 
?\’hich mankind, it is to be hoped, will divest them- 
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selves far as possible of all reverence for mere 
authority, of all worahip of names, of all deference 
for anything but truth and just principles, and the 
men by whom they have been revealed. ^Phe whole 
domain of the past will have to*be reviewed* in a 
new spirit ; politics, poetrj^ philosophy must be re- 
cast, in order that the germs of social and civil 
idolatry may,, if possible, be extirpated from ’the, 
human mind. Tliis idea presented itself to many 
of the leaders of the finst French revolution, and 
though the design was tut imperfectly executed, it 
has never been relinquished, but is still in the course 
of fulfilment. From the whole aspect of contem- 
porary society, we discern clearly that the leaven of 
revolution is there, pervading, fermenting, and heav.- 
ing through the entire mass. The advocates of the 
old order of things, wjiqther honest or dishonest, re- 
luctantly admit the truth of this, and launch their 
antiquated thunders at those who superintend the 
pTOCcss, but without doing /or the present much 
execution. 

All great political catastrophes have been preceded 
by a questioning of the moral and religious principles 
OP which society rests. Qur own civil wars were 
ushered* in by tempestuous discussions on tlungs 
ethical and spirituaf. Firs^, the authority of the 
Church was disputed, then its liturgies and dogmas, 
then the civil institutions connected with it, marriage, 
social subordination, %nd property. • When the entire 
national mind is in a state of ferment, individuals 
more exalted* than the rest project their thoughts 
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into tho supernatural world, confound the motions 
ahd influences of heaven and earth, and seek to 
establish all sorts of perverse opinions, chiefly with 
reference \o their susceptibility of being rendered 
serviceable to the new order of things. 

HI. 

M'en ill society uudei'stand little of the reasons of 
their own actions and opinions. Their religion and 
morals, as well as their politics, are traditional, and, 
therefore, when a bold thinker arises to contest all 
their positions, and, divested of all reverence for their 
cVccds and systems, tho whole fabric of public belief, 
whether in things natural or spiritual, is easily 
shaken. No one has yet explored the entire domains 
of the possible; and, therefoi’e, when it is affirmed 
that certain men and women arc favoured with pre- 
ternatural revelations; that through an unintelligible 
process, and in defiance of what we have been accus- 
tomed to call the laws ,of nature, they can be in two 
places at one t?me, or through some palpable medium 
carry the power of vision where the individual who 
sees is not, — unbounded credulity is introduced on 
the one hand, and scepticism on the other. 

They whose minds abound in tho printiples of 
faith, scarcely find enough to believe in tho wildest 
inventions of enthusiasm; while persons of the con- 
trary habit of mind, seeing how little credit is to be 
given tc many things believed by their neighbours, 
oppose an invincible scepticism to every thing, they 
hear. 
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Thus, yi France, during the eighteenth century, 
^redulity and incredulity marched side by sido. 
Nothing was too sacred for some to doubt, nothing 
too absurd for others to believe. Even ki matters 
of finance, miracles were wrought -out of the okccss 
of popular ignorance. No^ne knew what was prac- 
ticable or impracticable, and* therefore Law’s Mis- 
sisippi scheme displaced and distributed, as with* the 
power of enchantment, the entire wealth of the 
kingdom, and, it was supposed, of the whole w^orld. 
By writing certain documents, and signing certain 
papers, gold it was believed would flow into the 
streets of Paris like melted snow into Alpine torrents. 

Opinion, flexible and vague, embraced the wildest 
calculations; everybody was to be enriched, without 
impoverishing any one; and though wide-spread 
devastation and ruin followed cloSo at the heels of 
this mania, the taste for speculation having been 
communicated to the French mind, was not to be 
extirpated by experience or reason. 


IV. 

Law was the greatest of modern revolutionists, 
au^i though ho failed, the example of his failure may 
be tmeed in the vagaries of a thousand obscure pro- 
jectors, who moved through the mighty labyrinth of 
French society, reproducing his principles on a small 
scale, though diverging into paths which the Scotch 
financier never dreamt of. 

To, produce a revolution, it is as important to 
create belief in new opinions as to discredit old ones. 
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The great point is to remove the ancient landmarks 
gf faith and practice. You must innovate, whether 
through belief or unbelief; and as the concomitant 
of bad government there is generally enough of 
misery in society to obtain credence for whatever 
runs counter to the established sj’stem. Its advocates 
may declaim with great force and ingenuity on the 
dangerous nature of the new principles — may warn 
the community against adopting them — may take 
refuge alternately in scorn and terror, and labour in 
the cause of authority v.uth untiring earnestness. 
They will labour in vain, without, perhaps, being 
conscious of it; their very mental activity is a symp- 
tom of the disease against which they combat. Its 
approach lias disturbed their nervous sensibility, and 
the efforts they make to disentangle themselves from 
the great intellectual current in which they arc 
plunged, are like those which the scared and despe- 
rate swimmer makes, who finds himself in the first 
absorbing eddies of the Niagara Falls. The 'w^ter 
may still b(v comparatively smooth, but he has 
entered on the imperceptible slope which must in- 
evitably hurry him to destruction. 

The laws of optics hold good in ethics and politics. 
We can seldom see that which is extremely, ;near the 
eye. Thus it is, that, without much pains, men are 
unable to discover the import of that ocean of moral 
and social phenomena, through which the chart of 
daily life condupts them. They can perliaps read 
history with precision, because there . the 'issues of 
things are visible; and actions have ripened into their 
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consequeBces ; but contemporary circumstances roll, 
as it were, in high waves over our heads, and permit 
only the strongest and most practised among us to 
rise and catch glimpses from time to time*of what is 
going on. Otherwise, it would fie clear thaC the 
fortunes of the nineteentti century resemble, in 
many respects, those of the preceding one. It is 
true that histoiy never repeats itself, — ^that no s^ene , 
in the great drama of the world can be presented 
twice to the eye of experience ; but, allowing for 
the variations of time and place, events strikingly 
similar may often be found in the annals of different 
countries, or even of the same country at different 
times. The revolutionary symptoms, visible here in 
England before the great contest of 1640, again 
presented themselves to the eye in France before the 
catastrophe of 1789, and are now once more, with 
the unavoidable modifications occasioned by the 
progress of civilization, reproducing themselves all 
over Europe. 

Nothing is admitted to possess thfi character of 
stability. Whatever exists is regarded as provisional, 
and people apologise for institutions by dwelling on 
the difficulty of reforming (y overthrowing them. 


V. 

All the records which preserve the forms of 
thought of the age are deeply imbued with irritation 
and discontent. A few superior minds, movii3g along 
the giddy heights of speculation, foresee the necessary 
abandonmentK)f old principles, and the adoption of 
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new ones; and what with them is an intelligible 
necessity, descends like a revelation to inferior 
minds, and is propagated with implicit faith. 

Even thfe stately, severe, but cold forms of expres- 
sion, Sanctified by classical usage, ai’e proscribed in 
favoui’ of neologisms which appear to possess some 
nnalogy with the spirit of the age. Society, in all 
likelihood, unconsciously pleases itself with worship- 
ping at new altars, not foreseeing the throes and 
pangs with which a fresh faith in politics or religion 
is invariably ushered into* the world. But the 
operating powers in all great changes arc blind. It 
is not the refined thinker, the eloquent master of 
language, the subtle investigator of passions and 
ideas, that changes the whole tissue of a nation’s 
intellect. The artful, the coarse, the reckless, the 
hungerer after excitement, the dupe of vulgar ambi- 
tion, each toiling to efiect some purpose of his own, 
conspire against the old forms of faith and principles 
of action, and destroy them while labouring, perhaps, 
to effect some individual design. 

Whatever we believe, without being able to assign 
to ourselves the reasons of that belief, is superstition ; 
and, therefore, I must plead guilty of this feeling, 
when I maintain that great moral and political 
catastrophes cause their advent by some subtle 
influences to be felt before it is visible. In France, 
long previous to the breaking forth of the revolu- 
tionary tempest, innumerable individuals appeared 
to bo conscious of its approach.. Among these 
would seem to ha^e been the rulers of •the country. 
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though their providence was not accompanied by 
.^prudence. In not a few this conviction begot gloomy 
fears and fanaticism, and led to the utterance ,iu 
private society of predictions, some of \^ich after- 
wards were in a wonderful manneV fulfilled. 


VI. 

All sorts of horrid practices and opinions - were 
prevalent and believed. Physicians converted into 
a profession the art of destroying the children of 
criminal parents; alchymists undertook to teach 
the secret of converting all metals into gold ; enthu- 
siasts revived the ancient mysteries of numbers, and 
the belief in intelligences, or gods, accessible to the 
power of spells and enchantments. The mysteries 
of the liosicrucians were eclipsed by those of re- 
formed freemasonry; believers sprang up in the art 
of invoking spirits, in enchantments and magic 
spells; and at length Immanuel Swedenborg, the 
incarnation of whatever is singular and wild and 
fantastic in the human mind, arose to add his 
mystical reveries to the causes of error and delifium 
prevailing throughout the civilized world. 

. Estimable men have frequently, since that period, 
sought4o revive the dreamy system of this singular 
man, whom it mi^t perj^aps be uncharitable to 
class among mere impostors, though he had a strong 
natural leaning towards imposture. His power of 
clairvoyance greatly exceeded that of our, contem- 
poraries; for he could clearly see throughout the 
whole extend; of heaven, the w<Jrld of spirits, and 
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hell, where he recognised many of his contenvporaries, 
as^ight have been very reasonably expected. Dante 
and Michael Angelo sent all their enemies to the same 
place ; and bver a credulous and superstitious people, 
an enfimsiast of this bold stamp might at any time 
exercise a powerful influence, by beatifying or damning 
their friends and relations. 

Swedenborg’s picture of heaven was borrowed 
from the Muslims. His angels were male and female, 
greatly addicted to making love; and the philosopher 
was present at a marriage, and in the schools of 
infant spirits. The angels of England and Holland 
were of course much given to commerce, and in all 
likelihood originated the theory of free trade. 

VII. 

The existence ot such an impostor was naturally 
turned to account by the political world. Supersti- 
tion rages with the greatest fury among those who 
are situated at the extremities of society : kings and 
princes on the one hand, and fakirs, dervishes, and 
begg^irs on the other. 

Queen Ulrica of Sweden, whose brother died with- 
out answering a certain letter she had written to hii^, 
applied to Swedenborg; when she learned he had 
obtained admission into both stories of the universe, 
to ascertain what was the prince’s reason for main- 
taining silence. 

The impostor r/^plied as best suited the views of 
those who instigated him, and furnished him with a 
knowledge of facts, which the foolish quQ^n imagined 
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to be known only to bcreelf and the deceased prince. 
• These, however, perhaps for the sake of public morals, 
were kept in the dark. Various versions have 
been given of this affair, to which I malke allusion 
merely to show what affinity imposture has fo the 
ordinary state-craft of the W’orld. *But‘ to do 
Swedenborg justice, it must be allowed that his 
system, however wild and extravagant, was strOngly 
antagonistic to despotism and oppression. His New 
Jerusalem was a political Utopia, intended to reform 
the earth by delineating what he imagined to exist 
in heaven. Reviving in some sort the opinions of the 
Fifth Monarchy men, ho foretold the speedy approach 
of the revolution, which he believed and hoped 
would sweep all kings and princes fix)m the earth, 
that God and justice might reign in their stead. 

via. 

In the French revolution his disciples discovered 
a^urifying fire, which, by consuming the regal iniqui- 
ties of the world, was to prepare th« way for their 
New Jerusalem. Of course the philosophical retolu- 
tionists approved of these doctrines, however dis- 
guised, and built great hopes on those strange sects 
which they saw springing up around them on all 
sides, particularly in the J north of Europe and 
America. In these levelling systems, the great were 
denounced as oppressors and enemies, and ♦o aspire 
to nobjlity was equivalent to beooming proud and 
wicked. Again, distinction of ranks produced in- 
humanity, *fnd even ferocity. ()nc of the maxims 
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of the illuminati — that law is the expressbn of the 
general will, which at the time was thought to be ex-, 
tremely dangerous — ^has now become part of the public 
opinion ot Europe, where all who are enlightened 
despite such laws as have proceeded from kings and 
parliaments, unless confojimable to the general will. 


IX. 

In most countries of Europe, the advocates cf 
established institutions gi*eatly outnumber the men 
of the morrow, wdio, however, make up by superior 
energy and vitality for the fewness of their numbers. 
They feel themselves to be engaged in a sacred mis- 
sion. They know that the truths they reveal will 
be carried by the poor to the sanctuary of their 
hearths and homes, and there and in their hearts set 
up as their Penates or household gods. 

From the beginning of the world, they who 
address themselves to the poor, and become their 
friends, are for a while at least persecuted by the rest 
of mankind. •Yet there is a generosity in the heart 
of Alan, so that the rich and powerful ultimately 
learn to sympathise with those who contend for the 
deliverance of the wretched. Look at the greatest 
names treasured up in history, — those, I mean, which 
are still pronounced with love “and veneration; are 
they the names of kings and emperors 1 No—but 
the haHowed syllables which represent symbolically 
to poste^aty the benefactors of our race — those wise 
and good men who either struggled against tyranny 
in their day, or demoted their lives to ^he discovery 
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of those ;truths which humanity will always cherish 
.as its noblest inheritance. The consciousness .of 
having done this is something to face death with. 

In the method they adopt, men may mistaken, 
and mischief may be the fruit of A’^hat they intended 
to produce good. But th^ pillow on which the soul 
reposes is conscience ; and he whose motives, on the 
horizon of his own mind, are bright and pure, never 
hesitates to appear before the Father of all living to 
claim from Him the reward of his labours. 

If we ask ourselves toward what the present cur- 
rent of things is bearing us, I answer — towards 
democratic institutions. These in some countries 
will banish royalty, and in others will ally themselves 
with it, according to the measure of enlightenment 
which may happen to preside over the conflict. It 
is no longer pretended that commhnities have not in 
these matters a right to judge for themselves. When 
the day of deliverance comes, therefore, some will 
probably imitate England, while others will set U}) 
the United States as their model. The prevalence, 
however, in that country of high moral rcctiiude 
and extreme political forbeamnee, renders it safe to 
p]*otract the rule of the^ elected first magistrate 
through a period of four years. In an old and cor- 
rupt country, it wcAild be^* extremely dangerous to 
follow the same course. If a precedent must be 
sought at all, better go back tw’O thousand years, 
and with the prudent and vigorous Romans^establish 
annual magistrates; for the longer the period of the 
presidentship, the nearer the approach to monarchy — 
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that ia^ to the very evil against wliich the^establish- 
ment of the republic was meant to guard. The 
president who is elected for several yeai-s, will be- 
come accdstomed to power, and contract a fondness 
for the exercise of it; and exactly in proportion as 
he increases in experience, other men, his equals, 
must be deprived of it. Could we suppose the case 
of there being but one individual in a republic com- 
petent to govern, the fact would be equivalent to the 
establishment of despotism, since he would, both by 
nature and position, be the master of his countrymen. 
To guard against this, the great citizens of the state 
who have qualified themselves by study and expe- 
rience, should be in succession invested with power, 
which, in the course of a few yeai-s, would create a 
school of statesmen all possessing the knowledge 
and the abilities necessary for the occupant of the 
first place in society. In preparing men for this 
high office, the Romans appear to have pursued the 
wisest course. They created a gradation of plaees 
and honours,— ‘those of Qusestor, iEdile, and Prietor, 
which prepared men for the consulship. 


X. 

Should Europe become democratic, the cardinal 
difficulty will be the crating oi men^ at the outset, 
adapted to perform the several functions of the state, 
and perhaps the lower offices will not be the most 
easy to fill. 

In disturbed periods of society, ambition is so 
violently awakened that every man bekeves himself 
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capable oF taking the lead, and few will be content 
with the performance of those modest duties, the 
proper fulfilment of which qualifies men for ascend- 
ing higher. We beheld lately in France 8. striking 
exemplification of this truth; alf aimed at Being 
first, all pressed forward, all looked at their com- 
petitors merely as enemies — the relationship in which 
they stood to each other dissolved every s6cial 
and friendly tie — and each became segregated by 
ambition from the general mass of his fellows. This 
must bring into notice one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of modern times ; I mean the absence 
of the spirit of friendship. A thousand causes may 
probably concur to produce this lamentable effect ; 
but whatever they are, nothing can bo more certain 
than that the fact is so. Wherever there exists a 
court, there can be little friendship ; for court 
principles stifle enthusiasm, without whioh men can- 
not be fast friends. The spirit of courts is the spirit 
of mockery, of ridicule, of satire. Our friends must 
have faults like other men; but in couHly circles all 
faults are turned into ridicule, and no fault is greafer 
than that of sympathy for the people, or disinterested 
attachment to an individual. Men, therefore, are 
soon made ashamed of their friends, and through 
the affectation of impartiality concur in pointing at 
tlieir blemishes, which soon stifles all attachment. 
This state of things, created by the monarchy, will 
long preyent in Francp the full development*of the 
republican principle. Every man is there for him- 
self ; and this*is what is meant by people, when they 
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not the teaching of truth, or even of Itfiiowlcdge ; 
hut the development of the physical structure and 
intellect, ^so as to qualify both properly to perform 
the duties of lifq allotted to us. As in the food of 
youth, thoT-e should be no poisonous ingredients to 
weaken the powers of \he body, so in it;^ mental 
aliment there should be no admixture of error to 
debilitate the constitution of the mind. 

In acting as far as possible up to this theory, we 
display that true reverence for youth spoken of by 
the Romans. In the whole universe there arc but 
two objects of venemtion — God, and Truth, which is 
the daughter of God. With everything else we 
ouglit to feel oui’selves on terms of perfect equality. 
Old and young, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
we are equals, because, in the language of St. Paul, 
we are all His oflfspring who recognises no distinction 
of persons.' 

Children, therefore, should be accustomed from 
the cradle to that decent freedom, which, growing 
wjth their growth and strengthening with their 
strength, may enable them to look principalities and 
powers in the face without dread or shrinking. Ill- 
educated man is always the slave of vain shadows ; 
gold and ermine, gauze and feathers, terrify him, 
and excite his idolatry. Youth should bo early 
warned against these superstitious weaknesses, and 
taught to distinguish the worth of humanity through 
the B(5cial phenomena of silk and rags. , There is 
nothing respectable but truth, geniut, and virtue — 
nothing really disreputable but crimd: 
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, XIII. 

The systems of education now in vogiw are, in 
nearly all respects, the reverse of what they should 
be. The vain and frivolous distinctions of the 
world are introduced into oui* schools and univer- 
sities ; and the teachers of youth, instead of inspiring 
them with an honest respect for merit, and a generous 
forgetfulness of artificial distinctions, corrupt them 
by encouraging their vanity, and set them the 
shameful example of servility, by cringing basely to 
the heirs of marquisates and dukedoms. 

Hobbes, the modern legislator of despotism, 
advised for the perpetuity of this system, that many 
of the Greek and Roman authors should be banished 
our public schools; yet ho transla^Jed Thucydides, 
one of the most democintic of them, in the hope of 
throwing discredit on the system by the. supposed* 
testimony of one of its noblest supporters. But the 
books studied by youth signify little, whep at variance 
with the spirit of their living teachers, and the 
public opinion of the age. 

XIV. 

During seasons of prosperity, moreover, men are 
9pt to reflect but little on political principles. It is 
only when calamity knocks at their doors, when the 
air is hea\y with the storms of revolution, when 
disaffection and- the. love of change impregnate the 
whole atmosplwre, that they apply* themselves to 
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the investigation of the disasters and catastrophes 
they witness. Then the studies of their youth ar$ 
perhaps remembered, and history presents herself, 
pointing ‘with gloomy finger to the causes which 
everywhere bnng about the ruin of empires. And 
then, perhaps, they maJee the discovery that their 
instructors were no better than empty pedants, who 
taught them to respect words for things, prejudices 
for principles, errors for truths, birth, titles, fortune, 
and all the wretched masquerade of corrupt society, 
for the genuine power of humanity. But when the 
floodgates of revolution are broken open — when the 
tempest of popular passion rages through a whole 
realm — when all the ancient institutions of an empire 
are tottering — when the whole soil of the political 
world is reeling as with an earthquake beneath their 
feet — do the pupils of the doctors of law and theology, 
the pampered minions of fortune, habitually show" 
themselves equal to the crisis'? Look at the three 
great revolutions of the world — that of the seven- 
teenth century in England, of the eighteenth in 
France, and of the nineteenth throughout Europe. 
Who were the men of the times — nobles, or the sons 
of nobles'? For the, most part, plain gentlcijaen, 
impregnated with the love of liberty, dashed aside 
the inheritors of pqjjrchments and pedigrees, and 
threw themselves fearlessly into the revolutionary 
torrent, to be hurried to freedom or perdition, 
according to the chances of the hour. 
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XV. 

The cry at present throughout Europe is for 
education; that is, for the diffusion of knowledge 
and truth, and the consequences of both. ^ Now, did 
this cry originate from beloW qr from above ? did it 
spring forth from the great heart of humanity, under 
the impulse of instinct, or was it the produce of 
anything hatched by governments or statesmen? 
dearly it owes its birth to the people ; and now all 
classes, princes, and sulyjects, the governors and the 
governed, the wise and the ignorant, are employed 
in the process which must inevitably establish 
liberty. Every day the work is urged forward with 
increased speed; and whoever has come in contact 
with the young intelligence of the age — with the 
future sfcitesmen and philosophei’s on whose decisions 
society must depend for its direction — »iust know 
that in those Delphian caverns the pervading spirit 
is democratic. With every man who now dies a 
portion of feudalism goes out, and hi^ place in the 
world is taken up by a man impregnated by a new 
spirit. Wo have fallen upon times of invincible 
inquiry, which will leave no jiook of the world, in- 
tellectual, moral, or political, unexamined or unillu- 
minated. Where, then, is our hope? In this, that 
the ark of our covenant is placed on young shoulders ; 
that our symbols are accepted by the rulers of the 
world that are to be ; that the rising* generation are 
rapidly burying the fanaticism, the ignorance, and 
the bigotry of .the past, and making way for whole- 
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some doctrines and virtues, and sound principles, 
ahd that noblest and holiest of all sentiments, goodr 
will towards men, which can spontaneously assume 
no other form than democracy. 

That these ideas will bo rejected or covered with 
obloquy by many it is reasonable to expect, because 
men naturally denounce all opinions but their own. 
The ideas of the minority must never look for any 
other reception. Coming into collision with esta- 
blished notions, there must be a shock, and shocks 
are unpleasant, and they who occasion them are un- 
pleasant also. To thousands there is nothing more 
disagreeable than to leam new things, especially 
when they have to leam them from their children. 
But this is one of the greatest laws of our nature, 
that if the old begin by teaching the young, they 
must end by being taught by them. Our children 
are the lawgivers to us in opinions, and we must doff 
our prejudices out of deference to their better un- 
derstandings, as was jocularly obseiwed by Socrates, 
who said he ‘knew not what we had children for, 
if*it were not that they should teach us how to 
act. On the great arena of the world this is true, 
for up to a certain point, at least, each generation 
improves on that which preceded it; which, properly 
interpreted, means only that the young become in- 
structors of the old. 


XVI. 

But when a state has long neglected* the eduication 
of the people, it finds itself in a dilemma, from which 
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uotliing tho most consummate prudence can 
extricate it. The cry for knowledge is not to be 
silenced, and yet it is difficult to communicate it 
witli safety. Taught, however, tho peoplb will be, 
either by its rulers, or by the enemfes of those rulers; 
and it may be questioned « whether, after a certain 
I)eriod in the history of a nation, any means can be 
discovered of preventing knowledge from assuming 
a revolutionary tendency. 

XYII. 

In countries where the new political dogmas have 
made but an inconsiderable progress, the apostles of 
cliange are naturally regarded with hostile alarm. 
No epithets are too harsh to be heaped on them ; 
prejudice, timidity, selfishness, reverence for the 
])ast, the superstitions of rank and pow’er, unite 
together to defame them, but to no pu^ose. The 
worshippers of false principles, however they may 
fret and threaten, behold the light of truth ascend 
gradually from tho horizon, diffuse itself over the 
atmosphere, and grow every moment warmer a?nd 
brighter, until tho whole face of Society is at length 
illuminated by perfect day. 

It matters little, therefore, that tho advocates of 
oppression, whether ignorante or interest makes 
them such, are loud in their denunciation of the new 
principles. The march of ideas is steady. Truth 
knocks at tho doors of all men, and if they come 
not forth *at the first summons, knocks again, and is 
never weary, Jiowevcr angrily the^ may chide her 
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away. Her patience is inexhaustible; ^ho pities 
Ae erring and benighted, and displays the greatest 
amount of compassion towards those who are least 
conscious they are going astray. 

Tne chief instrument of political reformation, 
which traces its origin to* the reformation of religion, 
is the press, whose seiwices to civilization it is im- 
possible to exaggerate. For what is the press? Is 
it not the living expression of the nation’s intellect? 
Is it not the voice of humanity itself revealing the 
discoveries it has effected,' and describing the efforts 
it is making in order to arrive at other and still 
greater discoveries ? 

Political journalism constitutes only one form of 
the press, though now, and for the future, the most 
important. It may be r^arded as an indication of 
the quickened pulses and greater vitality of the 
political system. Individually, i>erhaps, its conduc- 
tors 'are not always superior to their neighbours ; 
but, inasmuch as politics is their profession, they 
find themselves under the necessity of applying a 
prbfounder and more continuous study to the fleet- 
ing phenomena of society. To indicate the press, 
therefore, is to indicate the civilization of whiefe it 
is the exponent. It is to us in these days what the 
Nilometer was to the Egyptians, marking the slow 
rise of that flood on which our life, intellectual and 
political, depends. No man who would comprehend 
the system in which he lives can bestow too much 
attention on the press, by fer the most wonderful 
feature in the civilization of modem times. 
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I say l^is) not through any idolatry of intellect, 
but. because intellect is the instrument which our 

t 

all-wise Creator has bestowed on us for working out 
our happiness in this world, and because the press is 
the expression of that intellect. By fts assistance hlone 
can we be present at the deJiberations of parliaments 
and senates all over the world, and observe the heaving 
and palpitating of the immense breast of humiaiity 
under the influence of the revolutionary spirit. 

That individuals connected with the press some- 
times misemploy their pbwers, and pui*sue a mis- 
chievous course, is a truth which cannot interfere 
with our high estimation of the press itself. It 
could not, in fact, be otherwise, unless some method 
were invented to render men infallible. But the 
press corrects its own errors, by drawing, as it were, 
a fresh inspiration from the people. * And if it were 
to commit mojre errors than can be laid tp its charge, 
who would not be ready to forgive them, that con- 
siders the vastuess of its mission, the multitude of 
its difficulties, the necessity it is under of keeping 
pace with the giant strides of time, and of explain- 
ing the character of events almost before they issue 
froiaa the womb ? It is engaged in an incessant con- 
test with the present and with futurity; it under- 
takes to run in the vail of the*human race, to discuss 
and appreciate on the instant all the mighty plans 
man forms for promoting his own happiness, and, 
looking forward into the ocean of unrealized. conse- 
quences, to map out a safe course for the world to 
move in ovei* the untrodden wastes *of the future. 
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XVIII. 

Considered in this light, nothing of mere human 
invention can be more sublime or more glorious than 
the press, which '‘is not the creation of man, or of 
any set of men, but the ‘United current of all men’s 
ideas rushing before society, and scooping out a safe 
chahnel for it to move in. 

This press, so vast and so powerful, is now every- 
where the instrument of revolutions, not systema- 
tically or designedly, but inevitably, and often 
altogether against its own will : for to ensure 
sooner or later the destruction of what is bad, it is 
only necessary to be convinced of the practicability 
of establishing something better; the common sense 
of the public will do the rest. Nothing, however, 
is more certain than that the progress of opinion is 
slow, though it may sometimes appear to operate 
with startling rapidity. Thus, it seems by many to 
be believed that the recent revolutions on the Con- 
tinent were brought about suddenly, by a sort of 
political tornado, raised by accident, and sweeping 
resistlessly over Europe. No idea could bo more 
incorrect. The institutions, whose fall we witnessed, 
had been for ages exposed to the undermining 
influence of opinion, ,to the Incessant agitations of 
the press, excited and set in motion by the growing 
intelligence of mankind. Our forefathers saw the 
first blow given, and we only witness the tardy 
results. In fact, the institutions themselves, when 
originally founded, were impregnated..with the seeds 
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of ultimate dissolution. Nothing human is made 
to last for ever, and it is a mere fretful irritation 
against the laws of Providence peevishly to quan*el 
with the operation of natuml causes. * The old 
monarchies of the Continent, buflt up in agts of 
ignorance, and founded on false principles, cannot by 
any wise statesmen be expected to survive the mental 
effervescence of the present age. Our constitiftion 
is durable only because, properly speaking, it has no 
definite form, but by its very nature is sufficiently 
expansive to embrace and 'contain the fortunes of the 
nation, however vast they may become. 

XIX. 

• For this reason a revolution in the ordinary sense 
— that is, a street-rising, barricades, contests between 
the people and the army, followed by a change of 
government — is never to be expected her^. We may, 
and must, like all other nations, modify our laws 
and adapt our institutions to the wants of the 
epoch ; and the changes thus effected* may be equi- 
valent to a revolution. 

Thus Lord John Russell denominated the passing 
of .the Reform Bill a revolutiion, which in some sense 
it was. In fact, the introduction of a new principle 
into the government is a revolution, which is, there- 
fore, the name some would bestow on the adoption of 
vote by ballot, triennial or annual parliaments, and 
household or universal^suffrage. But, in the ordinary 
acceptation of* the .term, these changes, whether intro- 
duced gradually or at once, would* be no revolution 
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at all, because unaccompanied by violence Lnd armed 
conflicts between different sections of the peoplei 
According to this common view, which is exceedingly 
puerile, the change of government in France, brought 
about by the Insurrection of July 1830, was a much 
greater revolution than '*the passing of the Reform 
Bill in England, though the former introduced no 
new’ principle into the government, while the latter 
did. Great efforts, indeed, were made to impose 
upon France the persuasion that the monarchy of 
July was essentially different from the monarchy of 
the Restoration. But facts interrupted the progress 
of the idea. Under the mask of constitutional forms, 
France was ruled despotically. Her resources, in 
themselves immense, were almost exhausted for 
dynastic purposes ; corruption pervaded all ranks of 
society; and but for the prevalence of the democratic 
principle, aR the germs of morality and virtue must 
have been extirpated from the public mind. 


XX. 

'Literature in most countries is fastidious, espe- 
cially when it is employed in fiibricating amusement 
for an aristocracy. The shrewd and clever among 
its contributors, though inwardly conscious they are 
but the despised playthings of the rich and powerful, 
yet affect aristocratic principles, that they may be 
patronised by those on whose approval and bounty 
they live. Of course, the patrician airs they give 
themselves are like the mimicking of noblemen by 
their lacqueys, and only excite the pity of those they 
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ape, and ^lie contempt of the rest of the world. Still 

their servile labours are not without their effect. 

« 

Masters of the forms of art, they prostitute the 
powers of their genius to entertain the fantjies of the 
idle, and exhaust, in ingenious tiivialities, intellec- 
tual resources, which, if l»nestly employed, might 
have enlarged the sphere of human happiness. 

Nothing, therefore, is more ominous of cha.nge^ 
than the development of a democratio tendency in 
literature, which does not lead or create public 
opinion, but is floated forward upon its broad bosom, 
like light and fragile skiffs upon that of the ocean. 
Mankind are greater than their teachers, and still 
more superior to those who amuse and too often 
corrupt them. To be convinced that literature re- 
ceives its inspiration from societjr, we need only 
observe its character in different ages. When man- 
kind, stand on the summit of great principles, lite- 
rature is elevated and noble; but when nations 
descend into the depths of ignorance and corruption, 
the literary genius still accompanies them, puts on 
motley, and plays the humble fool, or even the libter- 
tine and corrupter, for their diversion. 

Jhis was never more str\}tingly exemplified than 
in the history of mental energy in France. When 
Louis Quatorze was dpon tlje throne, the inflated 
pomp and false piety of the court were reproduced 
in the literature of the period, which, without being 
wanting in strength, was deformed by the affec- 
tation of^ classicality, and > essentially deficient in 
that vital warmth which excites *tho enthusiastic 
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admiration of after ages. Under his succes}joi*s those 
chilly models were reproduced in the same spirit^ 
of vapid loyalty; but the excess of political ser- 
vility excited a reaction. Voltaire, from the natural 
antipathy which' intellectual power feels for the 
power inspired by custom and prejudice, or mere 
birth and station, applied himself to sap and under- 
mine the throne and its accompaniments. Diderot, 
D’Alembert, and others followed his example, and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, with a genius wild and vast 
as the mountains from which he sprang, came with 
his fiery, half-foreign inspiration, to precipitate the 
French forwards towards liberty. 

It would be highly unphilosophical to pretend 
that Voltaire put on the forms of grossness and im- 
morality, in order to give currency to his political 
opinions among a gross aijd immoral people. He 
was a personification of the vices as well as the 
virtues of his age, and revelled in licentiousness 
because it afforded him as much pleasure as- his 
readers. Hid genius was essentially destructive, and 
acted upon society like a corrosive agent, wJiich, in- 
sinuating itself through the chinks and apertures of 
the political fabric, effected a complete separation of 
parts, and prepared it to topplo down and crumble 
away at the first blast, pf the tempest. 

Rousseau’s philosophy was altogether different. It 
inculcated a firm belief in the reality of wisdom and 
virtue. It sought to impact elevation to human 
. nature, and inspired the wish to combine, and .recon- 
struct, and found institutions capable of affording 
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a permanent shelter to liberty. AccordiDgly the 
greatest men of the Revolution took their inspiration 
from Rousseau; but when the storm began — when the 
dregs of society were to be stirred iip — when poverty, 
ignorance, prejudice, were to be (nuwn out in tattle 
army, and precipitated agsfinijt the monarchy which 
had prodheed tl^em — literature, with a flexibility 
greater than that of Proteus, condescended to assume, 
all horrid and degmding forms, and to crawl through 
the courts, alleys, and sinks of Paris with serpentine 
facility. Still there were some features in the litera- 
ture of the period calculated to excite admiration. 
Authors seemed' to have lost the desire of personal 
distinction, and published anonymously, or under 
obscure names, works which would have brought 
them credit as well as profit. There was in many 
cases a total abnega^on of self. Right or wrong, 
they were disinterested, or looked for •their reward 
in the progress of society in general. Forgetting 
tllb pride of literature, they suffered their produc- 
tions to bo recast, extended, or abridged by others, 
often their inferiors as writers, but their superiors in 
the art of addressing the populace, and the means of 
p'/oduciiig political excitement. 

XXI.* 

In judging of the productions of that age, wo 
should make many allowances. Public opinion is 
like an ,^itmosphere, vhich, to thosb who live in and 
breathe it, iitiparts a peculiar colour to every object. 
The atmosphere of the revolutionary epoch in Francj 
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would appear to have reflected, refracted, ^nd dis- 
torted things, so as to give them an aspect peculiar 
to the times. All the ideas in men’s minds were in 
a state of violent fermentation. The passions were 
kindled and kept' in a perpetual flame by events. 
Innumerable individuals 'and parties were engaged 
in forging, on the anvil of change, new constitu- 
tions, creeds, and forms of society. 

There was an excitement, an agitation — a hubbub 
like that of Babel j and it would be quite as easy 
for a recluse and speculative man quietly to medi- 
tate and arrive at just conclusions in the midst of 
an insurrection, — with horses ti*atnpling, artilleiy 
roaring, and shells exploding round him on all sides, 
— as for the men of the Revolution to preserve, in 
the midst of it, the moral power to contemplate the 
exact nature of principles and actions. 

There was^ a mental intoxication, universally pre- 
valent, which prevented men’s distinguishing right 
from wrong. Impulse took the reins out of the hands 
of reason ; anddn the universal pell-mell of a nation 
hunying towards one dim goal, it is no wonder 
that multitudes were overthrown and trampled to 
death by the way. I knpw of no other explanation 
that cJin be given of the horrors which took place. 

XXII. 

Among ourselves, literature has almost always been 
perverted from its proper purpose, and exhibited a 
servile character, because by the institutions of the 
country, they whcr cultivate and mak^.a profession 
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of it, possessing a sort of Pariah intelligence, are 
«thriist rudely away from place and power by ttie 
privileged. The fact of being a nation’s teacher in 
wisdom, is regarded as nothing in comparison with 
a fiction of birth. To be descen^d from a marquis 
or a dujce is esteemed a ^eqter honour than to be 
a leader in the byghtest phalanxes of intellect. In 
this degrading theory of human affairs, the weal^ 
and effeminate naturally acquiesce, while they whom 
nature has endowed with energy declare war secretly 
or openly against the established order of things, 
and often waste their whole lives in the struggle. 
Our literature, However, displays but few examples 
of such vrriters. The majority have, in many periods 
of our history, prostituted their genius to the service 
of oppression and injustice, whose qx cesses and crimes 
tfiey have endeavoureii to conceal beneath a gorgeous 
tissue of eloquence. Nothing more humiliating is, 
perhaps, to be found in the annals of humanity than 
th^ base style of adulation adopted by English 
writers in their dedications to persdhs in office, — 
from that of Lord Bacon to James I., down to that 
of the paltry novelist wffio adulates some titled 
patron in front of his threo volumes. 

xxiif. 

No doubt an impartial 'inquiry into this painful 
subject will, in most pases, excite our pity. Poverty 
is too o{ten the portjpn of those who devote them- 
selves to the instruction of their fellow-creatures; 
for wealth is’too indolent and effeminate to toil 
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the rugged steep of knowledge, and ac(}iiire the 
qifalifications of a public instructor. During those., 
periods, therefore, in which nations are withheld by 
ignorance irom properly rewarding their benefnctore, 
these are often under the sad necessity of betraying, 
at least in part, their trusfr, in order to subsist during 
the term of life allotted them by nature. But in 
fervid moments of inspiration, the shackles of pru- 
dence are often laid aside by genius, and truths 
formidable to power delivered to the world. In this 
way we must account for those testimonies in favour 
of democracy which escape even the most corrupt 
and servile writera. Not that they have always 
understood the full import of their own language: 
sentiment has taken the place of conviction. Tliey 
have beheld oppression, and denounced it ; they have 
witnessed appalling misery, and sought to soothe it. 
Still it is only in our times that any systematic 
attempt has been made to create a democratic litera- 
ture, and awaken the intellectual energies of the 
people. That this, in too many cases, is undertaken 
by incompetent, or even by profligate persons, it is 
impossible to deny. But the blame cannot rest with 
the people whom the pri^dleged classes envy the pos- 
session of knowledge. For this reason heavy taxes 
are levied on paper, and all possible obstructions 
thrown in the way of the creation of a truly popular 
press, — an instrument the existence of which all 
statesmen know to be incompatible with bad govern- 
ment. Hence it may be inferred that, in most parts 
of the world, a nation is revolutionary, 'in proportion 
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as it is ^iustructed. The question is, whether any 
government is worth preserving, which cannot boar 
to be contemplated in the light, which shrinks from 
examination, and desires to owe the continuance of 
its power to the degradation an/ ignorance 6f the 
people. 

XXIV. 

It may be affirmed, in general terms, that witli 
the exception of some few great writers — as Milton, 
Locke, Algernon Sydney,'Harrington, and Penn, who 
discovered the identity of democracy with Christi- 
anity, and applied his discovery to regenerate society 
in the New World, — whatever is democratic in our 
literature is the work of young authors, who have 
not yet had time to grow corrupt. Youth naturally 
sympathises with justice, is full *of generosity and 
self-devotion, and thiu*\is itself repaid foi; all sacrifices 
by a few bursts of popular applause. Unhappily 
most men, as they advance in life, and experience 
defeat after defeat in their conflict with the world, 
learn to prefer solid pudding before empty praise. 

They think of themselves, of their families, of ap- 
proaching old age, of negleqt, destitution, or perhaps 
a premature grave, and the courage which sustained 
them at first is corrupted hy a worldly prudence, 
which even philosophers will regard with indulgence. 
It is for the people themselves to adjust the balance 
in this matter. 

Thpy must learn to distinguish their friends from 
their persecutors, and uphold thdbe who faithfully 
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adhere to their cause. Every child remembers the 
saying of the old philosopher, when a great states- 
man came to him on the bed of sickness, and, apolo- 
gising for bis neglect, said, “ You ought to have let 
me k;iow you weiV in want.” “ Nay, friend,” replied 
the philosopher, “ the man who requires the light of 
a lamp should himself be careful to replenish it with 
oil.” . Not that the teachers and benefactors of the 
human race can look upon any reward they may 
receive as a motive to exertion. Their true reward 
lies in the good they accomplish, in the increase of 
happiness around them, in the subversion of tyranny, 
in the exercise of vengeance on oppressors, in the 
distribution of justice, in the elevation of the poor. 

Literature is ignorant of its true glory, when it 
prefers the applause of the few to the blessings of 
the many. But moral considerations, however noble 
in themselves, will not stand in the place of all 
others. To teach, men must live, and therefore all 
who thirst for knowledge, and desire the secret^of 
their birthright to be revealed to them, should be 
cartful to supply their teachers with the means of 
living in whatever way they may consider least bur- 
densome to themselves,^ and most honourable to 
others. 


'‘xxv. 

One failing of our literature is extremely re- 
markable, I mean the mimicry of moderation which 
pervades it. Great credit has been given for this 
quality to the aitthors of the Revolution of 1688, 
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who strive to conceal, beneath a tissue of fine 
j^liFases, the introduction of a new principle of rule. 
But what is imputed to them as wisdom, was in 
truth only the lack of intrepidity. Pefverted by 
the study and practice of the la\^they shrunlf eVen 
from necessary innovation, •and suffered the opinions 
of former ages to obscure an(f corrupt their own. 

The same remark may be applied to a largef por- 
tion of our literature which has been the production 
of lawyers, — men less prone, unless in extreme 
youth, than almost any bthers, to adopt new prin- 
ciples and opinions. Living like owls in perpetual 
twilight, among- the ivy-mantled turrets and dim 
recesses of* the feudal system, they experiende ex- 
treme reluctance to come forth into the daylight, 
and examine what the world is doing or should do. 
Besides, subsisting chiefly by managing the concerns 
or settling the disputes and differences pf the privi- 
leged classes, they naturally acquire a preference 
fo» their manners and modes of thinking, which 
they reflect with as much fidelity as •they are able. 
Burke, who was himself a lawyer, exalts the sciehce 
at the expense of its professora, — The law, which 
is, in my opinion one of the first and noblest of 
human sciences; a science which does more to 
quicken and invigordte the ^understanding than all 
other kinds of learning put together; but it is not 
apt, except in persons very happily born, to open 
and to liberalise the mind exactly in the same pro- 
portipn.” Their .familiarity with parchments, with 
the musty records of nobility, with pedigrees, with 
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the monstrous fictions of the Herald’s College, with 
the profligate history of property, inspires them with^ 
a timid caution. Exceptions, no doubt, are found, 
but the iHajority of lawyers who have contributed 
to tlJo gi'owth of\our literature, justify the picture 
I have drawn of them. 


XXVI. 

The remark applies with still greater force to our 
clerical writers, among whom very few examples are 
to be found of true pleaders for the populiu: cause. 
They imagine it is not for them to uphold the pre- 
tensions of the poor, however just ; all their sym- 
pathy is for the powers that be. All rights and 
duties are included in the word patronage; and 
therefore, instead* of ranging themselves on the side 
of the widow and the fatherle^, and those who have 
none to help them, they take service under parties, 
and uphold principalities and powers, against .the 
advocates of the human race. 

It would be a phenomenon to observe the ecclesi- 
astical body advocating the interests of the working 
classes against the great; because, while the latter 
have the distribution of preferments and church 
honours, the former count for nothing in our social 
system. At the same time it should not be con- 
cealed, that the working classes themselves contri- 
bute largely to produce these results, by listening to 
the harangues, and reechoing the sentiments of those 
who side with the aristocracy. 
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XXVII. 

This they do partly through ignorance, and partly 
through natural servility. But the number is daily 
increasing of those who have ei/ancipated l5iem- 
selvcs from all sinister influences, religious and poli- 
tical, and resolved to work out their own salvation. 
For these there is no literature; almost everything 
they touch has the taint of feudalism. Turn which 
way they will, they find their minds entangled in 
the meshes of a false rhetoric, glittering with falla- 
cies and sophistry, veiling an abyss of error and 
degradation, into* which they are invited to plunge 
and be lost. But we begin, as I have said, to dis- 
cover symptoms that the people are resolved hence- 
forth to exercise their own judgment, — ^to read and 
study with caution, — to suspect a snare in every 
proposition, a bait in every doctrine, a /atal poison 
in every specious theory. Their apprehensions are 
weli-grounded. Nearly all the works placed before 
them are fabricated by their enemies,* and designed 
to lull them into tlio dream of servitude; Therft is 
none in whom they can put their trust, save those 
who consent to take up their position with them, to 
share their poverty and persecution, to toil as they 
toil, in order at length to b4 able to kindle -a light 
on every humble hearth, which shall show the poor 
man his way to wholesome knowledge and liberty. 
Tlie word democracy includes the poor man’s entire 
creed; it is his alpha and omega. Beyond the limits 
of it there isMio comfort for him, no self-respect, 
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no independence— in one word, no happiness. All 
who would instil other opinions into his mind h\> 
should regard as his enemies, 

XXVIII. 

These circumstances w.'ll suffice to account for the 
readiness with which fhc people receive the teaching 
of the worst species of literature. They do not per- 
ceive upon it the imprimatur of authority. It is 
not doled .forth to them by their professional dc- 
luders, lay or ecclesiastical It invites them, on the 
contrary, to assert their freedom; and though it 
does this in a manner unworthy of the sacred cause, 
the people listen, nevertheless, in the hope of dis- 
covering some clue to guide them out of the laby- 
rinth of servitude. This may excite our sorrow, 
but can occasion us no surprise. The people have 
always been made the prey of one class of impostoi*s 
or another, each labouring in its turn to emblazon 
the merits of the craft by which it lived. The 
fabricators of' cheap literature have often been as 
little democratic as their j^redecessors, because, in- 
capable of thinking for themselves, they have only 
transfused into fresh shapes what they found ready 
made to their hands. They have not called into 
existence a literature pn new principles ; they have 
not consulted the experience of the ago ; they have 
not entered upon a course of independent thinking; 
but taking indiscriminately the materials at band, 
have modified and re-arranged them- in the hope 
of attaining momentary credit for originality. 
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In spit® of all this, the whole literature of Europe 
is undergoing a change, in many cases reluctantly. 
Some writers, making a small number of concessions 
to democracy, affect to regard these as all that can 
be conceded, 'and treat with an ai’/of contempfuous 
pity those whom they denominate enthusiasts in 
tlie cause of freedejm. But mankind despise halting 
caution, and bestow their confidence on those • who ^ 
boldly offer to lead them forward indefinitely in the 
career of improvement. They put full faith in their 
own powers; they believe* all the intelligence of the 
world to be on their side ; they look with ineffable 
Gcom on the crumbling wreck of feudalism; and 
press on towai*ds the mark they liave set up for 
themselves, which is nothing less than the reno- 
vation of society. As might be expected, however, 
the democratic princ^le develops itself differently 
in different countries, — in some allying itself with 
religion, in others with gross infidelity, — not being 
as •yet well instructed in the theory of its own 
wants. Its characteristic everywhere *Is boldness, so 
that we may apply to the writers of our o^ti day 
what an ancient historian did to the generals and 
statesmen of his: — ^Their audacity confotlhds the 
wisdom of the wise ; they try everything. I^orant of 
their own forces, as well as ofe^those opposed to them, 
they believe nothing too great to bo accomplished, 
and often therefore a<ihieve what they undertake. 

But tl\Bre is no conoert or even consistency among 
4hose*who thus conspire through jbho press. They 
obey an impithe, arising from no one knows where. ^ 
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There is a law which regulates the tides r)f human 
society, compelling them at times to sink, or rhe^ 
or overflow their banks. And the flood is now 
swelling visibly, as far as the influence of civilized 
life extends. Th)[ro is something in the principle of 
emulation. One man steps forward, and immediately 
some one is seized with the desire to do likewise, 
and *get before him if possible. The passion spreads, 
— passes from chiss to class, from nation to nation, — 
until the \vhole race is engaged in the pell-mell 
struggle to get onwards. Few listen to the voice of 
that superannuated philosophy which teaches the 
respectability of old things, which discovers wisdom 
in abuses, and gmndeur in protracted continuance. 
The reply to them is, there is a time for all things, 
and that, if the institutions they defend have ex- 
isted very long, they may he ,said to have had their 
time, and i^hould consent to pass quietly away to 
make room for others. They may indeed exclaim 
with Lear, 

** The heavens themselves are old.” 

But nature is wiser than man, and unites newness 
of appdkrance with antiquity of existence. The 
heavens and the earth exhibit perpetual vicissitudes j 
the stars and constellations are ever moving, day 
and night succeed each other, with clouds and sun- 
shine, calms and storms, cold and heat. But man's 
laws and institutions, unwise . and imperfect as they 
are, yet desire foif themselves perpetuity of duration ; 
though prolific to the last degree of eVil to millions. 
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they refu^ to be altered, and in most cases submit 
to nothing but force. 


XXIX. 

All Europe is now in a revoyitionary fenbent, 
and the only difference between us and the nations 
of the Continent is, that our revolution extends 
through a longer period of time, and is achieved 
with different weapons. Even in France, however,’ 
wo must not confound sudden changea and mere 
strokes of policy with I'evolution. The Insurrec- 
tion of February overthrew the dynasty of Louis 
Philippe, and was accomplished in a few days ; but 
the usurpation of Louis Napoleon, after much plot- 
ting and conspiring, was achieved, with atrocious 
slaughter, in a single night. The revolution is still 
going on, and will only come to*a close when the 
Eepublic settles into form, and is peacefi^lly adminis- 
tered. The revolution of Great Britain is like that 
of •a planet of the first magnitude, which, though it 
moves rapidly through its orbit, is long in performing 
its course because of its vastness. The revolutions 
of the Continent sometimes resemble melodramas 
in- their rapidity and scenip effect ; but properly to 
revolutionize a country is to change its habits and 
opinions, to eradicate old £|pntiments and implant 
new ones, to shatter and clear out ancient images 
from the political temple, and to set up fresh objects 
of worshjp. 

Under despotisms opinion explodes like gun- 
powder, and produces a disruption *of society, because 
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it explodes in a confined space; but in a^-free state 
the agitation and excitement of opinion resemblg 
the combustion of gunpowder in the open air, where 
its expansive force, meeting wnth no stubborn re- 
sistaiice, expends\iitself harmlessly. To destroy a 
government, the most effectual method is, by rea- 
soning or by ridicule, to sap and undermine all the 
opinions on which it rests. 

In this way revolutions arc produced slowly but 
surely ; foi>you corrode the foundations of the edifice 
and disintegrate it, as storms, and tempests, and rain, 
disintegrate a mountain. The thing crumbles away 
insensibly, but it does crumble, and the world ulti- 
mately beholds, without surprise, a dead level where 
there had once been a towering edifice. The cycles 
of opinion now revolve far more rapidly than formerly. 
Ideas are quickly circulated,^ because the interval be- 
tween man (and man has been almost indefinitely 
lessened by the press, which would operate with irre- 
sistible force, did there exist harmony of thought 
among its conductors. But the current of reasoning 
is 6ften turned into mischievous channels by the 
influence of interest. There is nothing so revolu- 
tionary as truth, because nearly all the institutions 
of the world rest more or less upon error, upon pre- 
judice, upon ignorance, ^hich, taken together, make 
up a sort of political idolatry. 

The fundamental principle of Christianity — the 
twin principle of truth — ^lies therefore at the root 
of all political changes; I mean charity, or the 
love of mankind. If you love mei^, you desire to 
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impart to them, in order that truth may make 
dicfti free. 


XXX. 

In countries governed by just principles, revolu- 
tions take place as elsewhefo, Jbut are brought about 
invisibly by the operation of opinion. We are our- 
selves in a state of revolution, but are scatcely. 
conscious of it, because with us the tide of change 
rises gradually, overflooding first one obtStacle, then 
anotlicr, gently, noiselessly, as the summer tide floods 
the shore. After a while we look around us for the 
abuses which formerly offended our eyes, and they 
are submerged. 

In nearly all other countries, rulers render this 
beneficial process impossible by a ^bigoted assertion 
of what they call *tliQir rights. Reading the past 
withbut understanding it, they persuader themselves 
that events, like time, do but eternally reproduce 
thdmselves, and that what has been must necessaiily 
always be. 


XXXI. 

They therefore set at nought public opinion, which 
they denominate poj^ular clamour, and refuse the 
concessions it demands, though they know them to 
be just, lest they should seem to yield to classes and 
individuals whom tljpy despise. They forget that 
political, reforms are* not coveted for their own 
sake, ‘but for ‘some benefit which they are expected 
to produce. ^The people regard them simply as 
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instruments of national prosperity, and not as so 
nlany barren triumphs over power; on the contrtiryj 
they are for the most part convinced that what they 
seek is calculated to prove equally beneficial to the 
governors ns to 'the governed, and it is this con- 
sideration chiefly that ideenses them to anger, and 
justifies in their eyes the taking up of arms. 

Bht w’hen political power is suffered long to re- 
main in the hands of individuals, they by dcgi-ecs 
learn to iniagine, that what was a trust originally is 
converted into a right; and the next step is to 
acquire the belief that the interest of governments 
is different from that of the community, and para- 
mount to it. The moment this opinion takes root 
in the rulers of a state, the seeds of revolution are 
sown, since it converts the magistrates and the people 
into antagonists, encamped a? it were on the same 
soil, but naturally inimical to each other. 

Rightly understood, a government can have no 
interest which is not included in that of the people, 
it being but a committee of management, acting for 
a large body, of which its several members form 
a part. 

Taken separately, and in opposition to the natihn, 
a government has no right or privilege whatsoever. 
It is simply an instrument contrived and wielded 
for the public service ; and when it ceases to serve, 
it ceases theoretically and ir right to exist. To 
prolong its physical being is, therefore, ar. usurpa- 
tion, because the national will is tho supreme law, 
which whosoever resists is a rebel. Td'seek for any 
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principle* of right beyond this is to wander in a 
•metaphysical labyrinth, in the obscurity of which’ it 
is easy to mistake spectral errors for truth, 

XXXII. 

But as there is nothing perfect iu humanity, so 
even public opinion itself, to which nevertheless we 
are constrained to pay deference, may be peH'erted 
into an instrument for the upholding of error and 
injustice. Where such is the case, political reforms 
are impossible. To eftcct these you must alter the 
condition of the national mind, substitute principle 
for prejudice, truth for error, and above and beyond 
all this, must contrive to beget a warmth and enthu- 
siasm which may enable men to justify to themselves 
the act of making great sacrifices.^ 

Ignorance is a seed of sedition, and still more 
knowledge which finds itself debarred "from action. 
It is an unquestionable law of human nature, that 
to* know what is right actuates men in most instances 
to do it, especially if they believe it *fo be for their 
advantage. When they make the discovery, there- 
fore, that they have been long deprived of their 
dhe, and that it 4b right to recover it, they are apt 
to do so at an hazar4s. 

In this way knowledge ^becomes the parent of 
sedition. But the fault lies with those who .bring 
the spark in contact with the powder. Wherever 
there is oppression, wherever there is legal inequality, 
whenever there ‘is the spirit of ^ caste, to educate 
the people Ts to be guilty of the gravest error. 
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Ignorance only is compatible with such a* state of 
things. 

To know is to be free : in this truth lies the sole 
hope of modern society. If we survey all the em- 
pires of the world/jrom the great despotisms of Asia 
to the little despotisms of Germany, we shall find 
that oppression is invariably gi-ievous in proportion 
to thd ignorance of the people. Not .that they are 
always conscious who suffer most from its operations. 
Such communities are often like a man who struggles 
with the nightmare in his sleep, who fences with 
shadows, who shudders at imaginary precipices, who 
shrieks as the visionary rock comes crushing down • 
upon him, and knows not that the real enemy is in 
his own breast. 

No people is so pitiable as that which is conscious 
of its own degradation, as us the case with many 
nations of the East, and with not a few perhaps of 
the West. The poor in such nations believe that 
they are doomed by nature to servitude — that stripes 
and ignominy are their portion — that it is just they 
should be smitten and fiimished, that certain other 
individuals may live in splendour, and in the indul- 
gence of the most unnatural caprices. 

When, through the operation of any causes what- 
soever, a thinking class has been created in a country, 
one of two things must be done, — ^it must be attached 
to the ruling body, and thus for a time rendered 
hostile to the people, or left independent. 

In this case it. will bring about the greatest 
changes. Under every circumstance, 'the man of 
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intellect «,nd knowledge who finds himself condemned 
»to an inferior position, is necessarily inimical to the 
system which degrades him. He may disguise his 
hatred when it appears to be for ^is interest, but it 
will only be the more intense becelUse it is smothered, 
unless, as often happens, he^be so thoroughly cor- 
rupted by vice as, to be satisfied to wear the livery of 
the dull minions of fortune. Generally, knowledge i^ 
revolutionary wherever it finds itself out of its place. 

I >y knowledge.! do not now mean proficfency in the 
sciences, or in the arts and processes which minister 
to the pleasures of the great, but political knowledge, 
— knowledge of man, and religion, and God. 

XXXIII. 

Such knowledge as this is not yet widely diffused 
in Europe. In some countries the thoughts of men 
appear to be all wrought after one pattern, as .in 
Spain and Portugal, where everybody is supposed to 
bel*a Catholic. To study religion is there useless, for 
you inherit your opinions as you inherit your estate 
or your poverty, and ar<l^ w^edded equally to both 
for ever. It is a fallacy to maintain that despotism 
cannot rule the thoughts of men, for it can and does 
daily. Wherever there is no liberty of speech, there 
soon ceases to be liberty of^hought, since few will 
be at the pains to think what they can never utter. 
Superstition, in such* cases, becomes a sort of intel- 
lectual oimosphere, colouring or discolouring all the 
Souls* which are steeped in it. {To boast is more 
common. thaft that of independence of mind; yel^ 
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no quality is more rare than mental indep,endcnce ; 
indeed, few created intelligences possess it com- ^ 
pletely. The loftiest minds, which tower like intel- 
lectual Alps above the common level of their species, 
seldom rise bcyoiHj that height which is visited by 
the clouds of prejudice^ cansequently, in nations en- 
slaved by false opinions, the number of those is very 
small' who become the champions of ^ truth, either 
religious or political. This accounts for the slow 
progress of 'Spain, which has been for whole genera- 
tions bedding its blood for dynasties, not for liberty, 
with which Catholicism can scarcely bo persuaded to 
ally itself. 

In Italy the same. Arbitrary power emanated 
naturally from an infallible pontiff ; and now that 
education has in some degree dissipated the preju- 
dice which maintained the civil worship of the pope, 
his religiousdnfallibility will vanish along with it. 

xxxiv. 

Political revolutions are generally preceded by 
strange fluctuations in the feelings and opinions of 
the people, by theological disputations, by schisms, 
by the introduction of new forms of superstition, 
and by the ceasing of all reliance on traditional 
dogmas and ideas. Thiis, in the eighteenth centuxy, 
was particularly observable in France, where the 
most fantastic notions obtained circulation. 

They who brought about thp revolution of opinion 
could scarcely beiexpected to act conformably to any 
settled plan. Their indignation wos' roused, and 
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they gav^ vent to it in the fiercest language. No- 
.wlwre in the civilized world were opinions so bald 
ever put in circulation. Yet, even by the admission 
of their enemies, they considered the truth of their 
principles to have been demonstj^ated, and that the 
war they waged against Wn^ 'was a war of justice 
and wisdom. 

Volthire, 'v^pting from Holland, said : “ I am better 
pleased even with the abuses of the liberty of the 
press here, than with that sort of slavery under 
which the human mind Is kept in France. I like 
to see the rulers of the state no more than plain 
citizens. They who put themselves in the way of 
a sabre or musket for kings, must be abominable 
fools. Do you wish to be happy? — never own a 
master. 

“ Everything is preparing the way to a great 
revolution, which will most undoubtedly take place ; 
but I shall not be fortunate enough to see it. The 
French arrive at everything slowly, but still they do 
arrive. Light has so gi'adually diffifeed itself, that 
on the first opportunity the nation will break but, 
and the uproar will be glorious. Happy those wdio 
are now young, for they will behold most extraordi- 
nary things.” 

Others exclaimed, ‘^The a^flections of the sage 
prepare political revolutions, but it is the arm of the 
people which executor them.” Montesquieu writes, 
‘^It is ^ot my business to examine whether the 
English actually -enjoy liberty or^not. It is suffi- 
cient for my purpose to observe that it is established^ 
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by their laws, and T inquire no further.”, In the 
laaiguage of Jean Jacques, — “ Man is born free, and„ 
yet we see him everywhere in cliains.” D’Alembert 
adds, — “ The subjection in which every man is born, 
with respect to hi^Jather or to his prince, has never 
been looked upon as a »tic binding, unless by his 
own consent.” According to Dupont, — “ It must be 
owned that the generality of nation^ still remain 
victims of an infinitude of crimes and calamities, 
which would not have befallen them if a well-con- 
ducted study on the law of nature, on moral justice, 
and on real and true politics, had enlightened the 
majority of intellect. Here prohibitions are extended . 
even to thought; those nations, animated by the 
ferocious love of conquest, sacrifice the capital of 
w’hich they stand in most need for the cultivation of 
their lands to mere plans of usurpation. 

XXXV. 

‘‘ Men are torn from their half-inhabited deserts, 
and their riches arc seized for the purpose of shed- 
ding the blood of neighbouring states, and of multi- 
plying elsewhere other deserts. Such is still the 
state of the world ; such has always been the state 
of our Europe, and nearly of the whole globe.” 

Helvetius says, — T©ic monarchy is no more than 
a constitution invented to corrupt the morals of 
nations, and to enslave them. ^ Kings are the chief 
executioners of their subjects, ,and force aqd stupi- 
dity were the founders of their thrones.*^’ 

Heynal exclaims, “ Cowardly, stupid populace, since 
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this perpetual oppression gives you no energy — since 
^*ou arc millions, and nevertheless suffer a dozen 
children called kings, armed with little sticks called 
sceptres, to lead you as they please, — obey ; submit, 
without importuning us with yoyr comjplaints, and 
learn to be unhappy, sine® you don’t know how to 
be free.” 

Again : “ Liberty is the gift of God, but autkx)rity 
tlie invention of man. Bare to the light those mys- 
teries which encompass the universe witl? chains and 
darkness ; and may the ^Seople, learniug how much 
their credulity has been imposed upon, avenge the 
glory of the huifian species.” 

Diderot pushes the matter still further ; Chiefs 
of nations, often superstitious themselves, little 
acquainted with their own interest, or versed in 
sound morality, and Wind to the real agents, believe 
they- secure their own authority, as well as the hap- 
piness and peace of society at large, by immersing 
th«ir subjects in superstitions, by threatening them 
with invisible phantoms (of their divinity), and by 
treating them like children who are guided* by 
means of fables and chimeras. Under the shadow 
of. such surprising inventions, of which the chiefs 
themselves are often dupes, transmitting them from 
generation to generation, so^’^ereigns believe them- 
selves excused from seeking any further instruqtion. 
They neglect the laws, they enervate themselves in 
luxury, and are sla’^es to their caprices. They 
confide to the gods the government of their people. 
They deliver ^over the instruction of their subjects 
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to priests, who are to render them very devout and 
swbmissive, and lead them, from their earliest youth^ 
to tremble both before the visible and invisible 
powere. 

“ It is thus tl^t nations are kept in perpetual 
awe by their governors, and ai’o only restrained by 
vain chimeras. When the happiness of man shall 
become the object of real investigation, it ‘■will be 
with the gods of heaven that the reform must begin. 
Xo good system of govcrnmeiit can be founded on 
a despotic gg^d : he will always make tyrants of his 
representatives. If w^e are not strong enough to 
shako off the yoke, wq will only bear it with horror. 
You shall find an enemy in each of your slaves, and 
every instant you shall tremble on the tlirones which 
you have unlawfully usurped.” 

Again, addressing kings : “Ye tigers, deified by 
other tigers, you expect to 2)ass to immortality. Yes, 
answer tliey — but as objects of execration. .Thousands 
of executioners, crowned with laurel and wreathe of 
flowers, returmng from their expeditions, carry about 
in triumph an idol, which they call king, emperor, 
or sovereign. They crown this idol, and prostrate 
themselves before it; and then, to the sounds of 
instruments and. repeated barbarous acclamations, 
they declare it in futui;e to be the sovereign director 
of all the bloody scenes which are to take place 
in the realm, and to be the executioner of the 
nation.” 

Also: “Descend from your thrones, and laying 
aside both sceptre and crown, go and question the 
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lowest of*your subjects. Ask him what he really 
k)ves^ and what he hates the most) He will un- 
doubtedly answer that he really loves but his equals, 
and that he hates his masters.’’ 

These opinions, slightly modified, passed the 
Channel* and reappeared iif several English w^riters. 
Even the courtly {liorace Walpole gave utterance in 
his youth to aiiathemas on royalty little less extreme 
than those of Diderot ; and Chesterfield, the legislator 
of the fashionable world, entertained a profound con- 
tempt for the wielders of “the little sticks called 
sceptres.” 

• “ As kings are hegotten and born like other men, 
it is to be presumed that they are of the human 
species ; and perhaps, had they the same education, 
they might prove like other men^ But, flattered 
from their cradles, thgiis hearts are corrupted and 
their -heads are tiu-ned, so that they seSm to be a 
species by themselves. No king ever said to himself, 

^ Hdmo sum, nihil human! a me alienum puto.’ 

“ Flattery cannot bo too strong for Ihem ; drunk 
with it from their infancy, like old drinkers, they 
require drams. They prefer a personal attachment 
to a public service, and reward it better. They are 
vain and weak enough to look upon it as a free-will 
offering to their merit, and net as a burnt sacrifice 
to their power.” 

XXXVI, 

The. means by which the revolqjtionary opinions 
obtained cm-rBnoy in France W’ere extraordinary. 
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l^ouis XV. was partly won over by his fpliysioian 
Duquesnai, whom he used to call his thinker^ tind 
who reconciled him to the sect of Economists, then 
begiwjiing to obtain influence in the world. It was 
to this sect -that wtis owing the establishment of free 
schools in France, chiefly with a view of emancipating 
the peasantry from their profound ignorance, and dif- 
fusing a knowledge of the principles* of agriculture 
and other forms of industry. 

XXXVII. 

The leaders of the movement soon perceived what 
use might be made of these free schools, and ad*- 
dressed numerous memoirs on the subject to Louis 
XY., whose little mind and egregious vanity led him 
to hope he might derive some glory from the project. 
He was of course, like othter* kings, under the sway 
of conflicting influences, — the philosophers* endea- 
vouring to urge him into the career of innovation, 
the clergy and their emissaries seeking to arresif the 
pQ>gress of knowledge. These latter contended that 
there were already in France but too many schools, 
which although not free were very nearly so. They 
advised him to distribute more catechisms, and get 
the peasantiy taught to repeat them by rote, which 
they affirmed would be much better than teaching 
them industry, as this might render them systematic 
and vain. Louis XV., however, trusted more to the 
Duke de Choiseul, Malesherbes and Duquosnai, than 
to the priests;! and, through his cooperation, the 
design of the philosophers was, in part at least, 
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accomplished. — Quem Jupiter vult perdere, prius 
denftentat.” 

Bertin, one of the ministers, a man completely 
swayed by the priests, laboured earnestly to coun- 
teract the revolutionary writei*s. • He does not in- 
form the. public how the ffrst, disclosures respecting 
their proceedings , came to him, though I suspect 
he received information from the country clergy. 
But this matters little. There existed in Paris 
what may be termed a publication committee, sup- 
plied with funds in ways now no longer discoverable, 
though it cannot be doubted that Hclvetius, who 
was wealthy, the Duke de Choiseul, Malesherbes, 
the Baron D’Holbach, Voltaire, and others, con- 
tributed their share. This society seems to have 
had several private presses at wo^k, printing little 
volumes of what was then called philosophy for the 
people. Frederic II., at the earnest Entreaty of 
Voltaire, allowed the printers of Berlin to repi'oduco 
theVorks of the philosophei-s, and observed that, os 
they were connected with those of Holland, Franpe, 
and Germany, he had no doubt that they had means 
of conveying books whithersoever they might think 
proper. But the great workshop was in Holland, 
where revolutionary publications would seem to have 
been produced by millions, for cheap or even gra- 
tuitous distribution. Having been smuggled* by 
night across the frontier, they were sent by secret 
agents to. the pedlars, 4hen extremely numerous in 
France. Some of these were the Jbaw^kers of ordi- 
nary light goods, but very willingly added to their 
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business a new branch, which they soon fo]^nd to be 
extremely lucrative, since they obtained little bale^ 
of philosophy at a very low price, and occasionally 
for nothing. 


XX«TVIII. 

These works were usually publi^icd at half-a-fiTinc 
a volume, which placed them within tl},e reach of the 
majority. Up to that period few books reached the 
hands of the peasantry, save popish prayers and 
catechisms, intended to stupify the mind and stifle 
all inquiry. Of these, as was quite natural, the 
people were speedily weary, and therefore received 
with delight the volumes full of piquant novelties 
which the pedlars brought them, wandering from 
village to village, and from chateau to chateau, till 
the entire surface of France jvas inundated. 

. Berlin describes somewhat dramatically his dis- 
covery of this philosophical stratagem, which, with 
modifications, deserves to be imitated in all those 
parts of Christendom which are still cursed with 
pernicious institutions. ‘‘ When the pedlars,” he says, 
" asked me to buy, I questioned them what might 
be the books they had : ‘ Probably catechisms or 
prayers] few others are read in the villages.’ At 
these words I have «een many smile. * No,* they 
answered ; ‘ those are not our works : we make much 
more money of Voltaire, and piderot, and other phi- 
losophic writings.’ * What k’ said I, * tlj^e country 
people buy Voljtaire and Diderot! where do. they 
find the money for such dear works*] * Their con- 
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stant answer was : ‘ We have them at a much cheaper 
rate than prayer-books; wo can sell them at ten 
sous a volume, and have a pretty profit into the 
bargain.’ Questioning some of them still further, 
many owned that these books ceSt them nothing 
— that they received whola bales without knowing 
whence they came, but bein^ simply desired to sell 
them in their journeys at the lowest price.” 

XXXIX. 

Another means of revoiutionizing the people with 
the new opinions was discovered by the ingenuity of 
.the philosophers.* They established in Paris an office 
where schoolmasters and tutors out of employment 
registered their names ; so that the existence of the 
office having been made generally known, when the 
municipality of a town, or the helid of any private 
family, applied for a schoolmaster or ^ tutor, the 
clients of .the office might be sent to discharge the 
duties. These persons were, for the most part, dis- 
ciples of the new philosophy, who# of their own 
accord delighted to make proselytes, to which they 
were further urged by the hope of being patronised 
through the powerful body whose designs they aided 
in accomplishing. As was natural, their libraries 
consisted of the works of tjieir patrons, which the 
clergy regarded with horror, and fiercely denounced 
to their superiors. 

This, however, was often done in vain ; since the 
lordsL of the villages had, in a great majority of cases, 
themselves adopted the new o^nions, for which 
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reason they supported the schoolmaster against tho 
CJiurch. 

XL. 

Mach the samd system is at this moment pursued 
in France^ Where bomm^nist or Socialist doctiincs 
are diffused among the^youth of the oountiy through 
their, agency. In some places *the schoolmasters 
proceeded a step furtiier. On certain days of the 
week — prol;)ably when holidays were given to tho 
children — they invited tnembers of the poorer classes 
to assemble in their schoolrooms^ and then read 
aloud to them some work which inculcated the new 
doctrine in an amtising or laughable way. No doubt, 
the books were well enough adapted to the period^ 
being filled with allusions to prevalent abuses, and 
satires on the vic^s of the nobility and clergy. 

D’Alembert is accused, by t*he enemies of tlie re- 
volution, of having invented this system;, and there 
seems no good reason for refusing the honoua. to 
him. In our^ own great factories and Workshops 
a similar practice has sometimes been adopted, ex- 
cept that in this case it is one of tho operatives who 
performs the part of reader, ahd communicates jin- 
stmetion to his comrades. No doubt, tho works read 
are very different froji those that were formerly 
popular in France; but the plan deserves attention, 
ns by this means useful knowledge may be rapidly 
diffused among the people. 



PART THE FOURTH. 


I. 

The observation constantly in the mouths of the 
advocates of power is-, that the authors of revolution 
are men of violence ; but the person vdio has been 
robbed of his purse by a highwayman, and strives to 
recover it, is also a man of violence. The violence, 
however, did not commence with him! So also is it 
with nations which, having been robbed of their 
liberty, seek to recover it. The real originators of 
violence were those who enslaved them; and if they 
find themselves under the necessity of employing 
force to regain that of which by force they have 
been deprived, the justice of their act must its 
apology. We must,, in such cases, choose between 
two principles, and either maintain that might is 
right, which*. would sanctify ev^y political crime 
that ^could b*e committed ; or confess that there is 
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such a thing as justice, independent of pewer, pos- 
s^ion, or prescription. If there be justice, their 
no authority is legitimate but that which is based 
upon it, and nations have an unquestionable right 
to rise against all iiilers whose actions are not con- 
formable to the principles of justice. Now, what is 
the original idea of this justice 1, Is it not tliat of 
equitable distribution 1 of a proper divir.ion of powers, 
according to the inalienable rights of men ? Some 
shrink froria basing politics upon metaphysics, lest 
the obscure nature of the foundation should involve 
the ruin of the edifice. But it can have no other. 
Its roots must strike through the deep stratum of hu-’ 
man nature till they fasten on the eternal laws of God 
which extend beneath the whole universe. Out of 
those laws the principles of politics must draw their 
vitality; and though it may, be convenient for cer- 
tain writers'^ to dissemble this truth, it is the duty 
of all friends of liberty to proclaim it, and to beware 
that they advance nothing which is not altogether 
reconcileable with the unchangeable nature of things. 


II. 

Financial calculations, though they should not be 
overlooked in considering political changes, will not 
suffice to explain the esubversion of governments. 
But when a state is otherwise disturbed, when the 
seeds of decay are widely scattered, when the hos- 
tility of classes has been rendered bitter, and in- 
veterate by circumstance, financial embarrassments 
may hasten the crisis. There is in airgovemments 
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a tcndentj towards extravagance, especially when 
•Courts interfere with the distribution of the public 
money, or when there exist privileged classes who 
are interested in multiplying usejcss places. ^ The 
recklessness of the Court and Ihe grasping spirit 
of the nobility can never f>e ^tisfied with moderate 
revenues. There# is accordingly a constant increase 
of taxation. •This increase, however, as long as it. 
does not outrun the growing means of the country, 
may be regarded as safe. ^ But when the expenditure 
of government exceeds the proportion which it ought 
to bear to the augmentation of the property of the 
'community, it occasions a retrograde movement, 
impoverishes one class after another, arrests the 
march of industry, and multiplies the number of 
the poor. It is the business of ^ wise minister to 
preserve the equilibrium: between the wealth and the 
outlay of the state, and never to suffer* the reveixue 
to be so increased as to trench upon the productive 
power of the community. Of this plain truth all 
statesmen are of course assured in ‘common with 
the rest of the world; but the wonder is, that scarcely 
one minister makes his appearance in the course of 
a •nation’s whole career, who has the courage to act 
upon this obvions maxim. Common sense urges him 
to confine the expenditure 'of the country within 
its natural means, but the influence of courh and 
caste, co-operating for the most part with his own 
predilections, tempts <him to persevere in extrava- 
gance in spite of ‘his better judgment. 
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III. 

Like other men, he reckons upon chances and 
accid/'nts, and carves hopes and expectations out of 
that vast domain Of the unknown wliich surrounds 
us all. Conscious that ho is ignorant of much in 
the complicated mechanism of society, he calculates 
upon the production of results beyond the reach of 
human prudence, and hopes they may favourable 
to the duration of established authority. Most 
statesmen thus situated are haunted by uneasy 
forebodings, knowing that the track of safety lies 
through retrenchment and economy; but anxiety to 
preserve the favour of the prince and to satisfy the 
privileged classes, the arts of favourites and flat- 
terers, the allurements of women, and the natural 
intoxication which accompa^lies the exercise of 
power, usually suffice to overwhelm the suggestions 
of prudence. Consequently, in the history of all 
nations we observe nearly the same phenomena, 
— unwise increase of taxation produces poverty, 
poverty discontent, discontent fear in the governing 
classes. This fear, in its turn, leads to the establish- 
ment or increase of standing armies to keep doVn 
the people. The maintenance of those armies in- 
creases the sum of poterty, and though the symp- 
toms of disaflection may through their instrumen- 
tality be repressed, the evil goes on increasing in 
secret, until a favourable opportunity lets loose the 
popular clement and consummates the destruction of 
the State. 
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IV. 

Two causes concur to retard the growth of free 
institutions in Europe — interest and ignorance. It 
may possibly be said that if intf^^est bo opposed to 
free principles of govemnfent, they neither can nor 
ought to prevai^^ since tliat which promotes the 
good of mai^ind is obviously for their interest, 
which must be the case with democracy, or it stands 
Condetnned at once. 

But it often happens *that in this world men are 
blind to their best interests. They look solely to 
•present advantages, the smallest of which they will 
not sacrifice for the sake even of great good contin- 
gent upon future events. To the majority of man- 
kind nothing is possible but what they see practically 
before them. In tin^e to come they must believe, 
because one hour necessarily follows another; but in 
events to- come, though they must as inevitably 
foMow from causes at work before their eyes, they 
have no faith. 

You may plant the acorn in the ground, "but 
they will not believe in the possibility of an oak 
till it shoots up, puts forth branches, and casts 
in summer a palpable shadow upon them. Few, 
indeed, are capable of carryiiig forward their tninds 
to the probable issue of things, be they ever so 
natural. To them tl}e present is all in all, though 
they gat^jfcr not from^ it the fruits it would yield 
couJd.they persuade themselves to discover its con- 
nexion with the future. 
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V. 

The republic, in the opinion of the majority, 
stands in the same predicament with virtue. People 
wouli be ashame^ to deny the possibility of its 
existence, because that would be to repudiate all 
connexion with it. But they defer the resolution 
to be virtuous till some future daj, when they 
presume they shall be more fit for the practice of it. 
So it is with the republic. !Most persons who reason 
at all in politics confess that it occupies the apo- 
gseum of political institutions, that it constitutes 
the very culminating point towards which society, 
tends when carried upward by the greatest force 
of civilization. They feel it is the noon of public 
life and glory, and as the ancients selected that 
portion of the day whereiij to place the repose of 
the gods, sa whatever is greatest and most godlike 
upon this earth tends towards the grand repose of 
democracy — repose, I mean, from all that is anar- 
chical, vicious, odious, or unnatural. 

To this state of things, however, it is objected, 
that it cannot last for ever — nor can it. But 
neither is any other form of government endowed 
with permanency. In all things the fashion of this 
world passeth away, a^d swiftest perhaps and most 
surely in that which is most excellent. Kevert again 
to the comparison of the State with the life of man. 
Take away the long period of his infancy, in which 
he is not yet a reasonable creature— of his boyhood, 
in which wo see the dawn of reason— -of his youth. 
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in wliich^it shows itself still more brightly, — and then 
accompany him over the lofty table-land of man- 
hood, where intellect and passion bear equal sway to 
enlighten and urge him forwards. But to what? 
To the feebleness and inaction of^old age — to Mecay 
— to decrepitude — to death. 

Yet would any man, did tfie choice rest with him, 
persist* in being a child — a boy — a youth— ruuder 
the orders of others? Would he not say, Give me my 
manhood, with all its dangers and responsibilities, 
rendered sweet by independence, though I know it 
cannot endure ; though I see the terminus before 
me; though the grave yawns there to swallow me 
up as soon as I shall have performed the whole 
circle of my duties towards God and man ? I say, , 
there is no enlightened person who would not hold 
this language for himself individually, or for the 
State of which he may be a member. ,That people 
do think differently is owixlg to the education they 
have received, whether in the school or in the 
world, which keeps dense clouds of» prejudice per- 
petually floating over their minds, concealing from 
them the bright and grand prospect which lies 
bpyond the petty circle of their mental horizon. 

But, as the human animal grows to be a man, 
whether he will or not, so ^every community grows 
to be a republic, under whatever name it may 
choose to adopt — Commonwealth, Constitution, or 
Democracy. Its development is determined by a 
law which operates liS:e destiny. 
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VI. 

It may be assumed as a fundamental maxim in 
politics, that all revolutions, however threatening or 
imminent, may be reverted by statesmen. Change, no 
doubt, is incident to every government ; but change 
is not revolution, unless where one set of principles, 
long established and held in reverencp, is violently 
set aside to make way for another, supposed to be 
more in harmony with the spirit of the age. 

There are three kinds of revolutions, characterised 
rather by the condition of society in which they 
occur than by any essential differences in their own- 
natiire. First, those of young and growing States, 
which may be regarded as so many efforts of the 
political principle to hasten the period of maturity. 
The second class consists ✓>f .those struggles and 
collisions incident to mature governments which 
seem stationary — but only seem; because in politics, 
as in nature, the moment you have reached l4ie 
summit you begin to descend. Under the third 
head we may class those revolutions which happen 
in the decadence of States, and are either so many 
efforts of patriotism to restore the country to its 
pristine splendour and prosperity, or the crimes of 
sMfish men, who, by pei;v<3rting the powers of society 
to gratify their own vices or passions, expose it to 
destruction. 

Of this last kind we have oji example in^ Austria, 
where Mettemich^ in order to preserve his ..own 
personal influence, pursued a course of 'policy which 
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terminated iu the disorganization of the empire. 
He. persuaded himself that, having to deal wijh 
"different nationalities, with Germans, Italians, Hun- 
garians, and Sclavpnians, it would always be easy, by 
balancing one population against* another, to •keep 
the whole in subjection. • He, moreover, adopted 
means for corrupting and enfeebling the mind of the 
people, -keeping the masses in profound ignorance, 
and poisoning*the sources of knowledge for those to’ 
whom instruction could not be denied. Jn a former 
period of the world’s history this policy might have 
succeeded. It had no other fault than that it 
was ill-timed. Events and circumstances beyond 
the control of Prince Metternich had inoculated 
neighbouring populations with notions of liberty, 
and as it is impossible to prevent altogether the 
circulation of ideas, c.ontraband opinions found their 
way .into Austria and overthrew the yionarchy of 
ignorance.. It matters nAing for ray argument 
that the Austrian empire may be reconstructed; for 
whatever forms the government of* that country, 
assumes, the disasters of 1848 will not the less 
have been suffered, and for these Prince Metternich 
an^ his emperor were distinctly answerable. 

vrr. 

There is, nevertheless, a class of persons who once 
looked up to Metternich as to a superior intelligence.. 
They conceived, because he played a prominent part 
in the turbulent, draxna of these timeSj he musti 
necessarily have .been wise and ^eat But to be 
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wise in politics, is to bo able to estimate correctly 
yonr own forces and those opposed to you; and to be 
great, is to possess the magnanimity to employ those 
forces for the benefit of mankind. Of this wisdom 
and this greatness Metternich gave no proof. He 
w’as, properly speaking, « a man of one idea, who 
believed that to pervert and to oppress is to govern. 
Therq. is no truly great statesman who will not 
acknowledge that wherever the rulers of a country 
me thoroughly hated by the people, the duties of 
government have not been faithfully performed. 

The attempt has often been made to trace the 
French revolution to the labours of the philosophers^ 
who only organised and gave a voice to the existing 
discontent. They witnessed the oppression of the 
people, and perceiving them to be unable to emerge 
from the labyrintli of despotism, offered to serve as 
their guides. This patriotism, not unmixed 
perhaps with vanity au^Rie love of fame;. though, in 
numerous instances, even this fiiiling could notrbe 
objected to them, since they diligently concealed 
their names, and attributed the efforts they made to 
imaginary individuals, or men long ago dead. It 
would be absurd, therefore, to deny them the praise 
of a grand abnegation of self. They laboured in 
the dark; they contributed their property, they 
risked their position in society, their reputation 
and ttoir lives, to revolutionise their country. 

‘ Often, when they were too ojd to cherish, the hope 
that they should live to behold the knature • fruits 
of their exertion, they must have fBlt they were 
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toiling unborn generations^ and that when they 
Jbhemselves should be no more, their very names 
would have endure the blight of calumny and 
obloquy, and public detestation though, putting 
their confidence in the gratitu<}e of the human 
race, they no doubt looked* forward to a revival of 
the sense of justice in the public, and a restoration 
and rejuvenescence of their fame. 

It has already been proved by irrefragable argu- 
ments that a nation flourishing and prosperous, 
enlightened and happy, c'annot suffer its sentiments 
to be perverted by an artful appeal to its evil 
pq.ssions. Disaflection is a thing not to be generated 
without sufficient materials, nor can you direct 
against a good government that torrent of fury and 
indignation which may be made to sweep away and 
obliterate a bad one. is impossible, therefore, to 
adopt the opinions of Bu|]u and others, that the 
French revolution was pro<MRd by artifleial means,. 
wa» generated in fraud, and regulated, in its move- 
ments by other laws than those which always govern 
the vital action of society. It wa^ on the contnfry, 
a normal process, originating in adequate causes, 
and brought about by means defensible on the prin- 
ciples of transcendental justice. One of the greatest 
evils introduced by bad government was the igno- 
rance and debasement of the public mind, and it 
was therefore felt by ^ the friends of freedom, that 
the flrst step towards ^a great reformation was the 
gene^ diffusion of knowledge. 

Interested persons or classes may declaim against 
N 
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the means they adopted; but the masters, of opinion 
fibe the real masters of the world, and when they 
have accomplished their mission, you may persecute 
them, you may shut them up in dungeons, you may 
take away their lir’es, you may exterminate them, but 
the seed destructive of ydur authority has been sown, 
and your overthrow must follow as surely as in “physics 
the tffect succeeds to the cause. • Whpre governments 
are good, truth is conservative ; but where they arc 
the contrary, nothing is more revolutionary. This it 
was that gave effect to the blows of the philosophers 
in France. They had to sap and undermine a huge 
stniciure of oppression and error, civil and religious, 
and they covered themselves with glory, by boldly 
bringing it to the ground. Wherever the same work 
is to be accomplished, means similai’, if not the same, 
must be employed. The prcj^ all over the Continent 
is enslaved; and there||j|| must have recourse to stra- 
tagem and artifice, in^TOer to effect its purpose. 

There is always an abundance of. Swiss. eloquence 
at the servi<5e of authority, but the people’s cause 
rarely tempts men of distinguished learning and 
ability to expose themselves to martyrdom. It is, 
nevertheless, still possible for nations to remedy .this 
evil, by exhibiting gratitude towards their real bene- 
factors, living or dead. 

We who live in tlie midst of political convulsions 
may be less able than our successors to comprehend 
the philosophy of them. ,, Opr imaginations are 
dazzled and excited by a chaos , of imperfect, efforts 
and unconcluded struggles. The distant crash of 
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thrones, .and the downfal of crumbling dynasties, 
.agitate us. We seem to witness the annihilatiou*of 
a vast political system constructed during the dark 
ages, invested by history and tradition with ^lory, 
and apparently containing withir# itself the destinies 
of our .race. But all poliljcal systems, however 
vast or imposing are in their nature transitory, 
while the exii^ence’of mankind is peimanent. ^Insti-i 
tiitions decay, but man continues. There is conse- 
quently no apprehension that the seeming dissolution 
of society now in i)i*ogresa tliroughout Europe will, 
in the end, prove detrimental to humanity. ' The 
•only inference to be drawn from the phenomena we 
witness is, that mankind, elevated and ennobled by 
civilization, have acquired dimensions too great and 
energies too active to be confirmed and sheltered 
beneath the mouldeijng roof of feudalism. The 
nations of Europe will b^ adieu to postern and 
tower, and moat and dra^ridgo, and keep, con- 
stilicted by their ancestors to meet the events of the 
day, and will immerge into the open light of heaven, 
there to flourish and expand to their legitimate 
dimensions beneath the influence of freedom. In 
thus yielding to this instinct of their nature, and 
shaking off the yoke of obsolete opinions, they have 
been, and yet probably will be, guilty of some ex- 
cesses. But in these cases we must weigh the good 
against the evil, and. congratulate ourselves, if the 
former predominate, that a victor^ has been gained 
over harbarisrn. • 

It may satour of temerity to maintain that all 
n!^ 
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revolutions which take place in states are jastifiable, 
but such, nevertheless, is the principle I have been- 
ocnstraiued to |^opt by history and experience; 
I inep.n here such revolutions as are effected by the 
united intelligence and virtue of the community, 
and are not the result .of mere plots and conspiracies. 
In politics, as in all other sciences, it must be 
admitted that no effect can be produced without 
an adequate cause. The cause of revolutions is 
dissatisfaction with the existing government ; and if 
this be more widely spread than the contrary feeling, 
it may be regarded as a proof that the government 
has been systematically wanting in its duty, and 
ought to be overthrown. This will become self- 
evident if it be considered that it is one of the chief 
duties of government to produce satisfaction in the 
public mind, which it can 6nly do by promoting the 
general welfare. Whe^ it fails in this respect it 
abdicates, because it proclaims its inability to fulfil 
the functions of a government. Persons ignoran'b of 
political science often delude themselves into the 
belief that revolutions are traceable to the unruly 
passions of t£e multitudes, roused into impetuous 
activity by demagogues. But no fallacy can “be 
more pitiable. To persuade a wisely governed nation 
that its affairs are ill*' managed, that its rights are 
trampled upon, that it is insulted and miserable, 
would be the most Quixotic of all enterprises. The 
prosperous and contented man never listens to the 
voice of seditioi;». You may pipe, but he will not 
dance the revolutionary measure, dndlt is .even long 
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before an^oppressed people becomes conscious of the 
jjnpleasant truth, that its rulers are despots, upen 
whom it is necessary to make war. Whoever con- 
siders the serious nature of a political revolution, 
whoever calculates the mighty risjfs, whoever reflects 
that life and death are in "the balance, and that all 
kinds of dangers must be faced by the insurgents, 
will bo 'persuaded that nothing but stem necessity 
can ever drive a whole people or a great majority 
of it to take up arms against its own government. 
We are, consequently, forbed inevitably to the con- 
clusion that all revolutions are justifiable. 

VIII. 

Though not foimularised hitherto, so far as I am , 
aware, mankind have always tacitly assented to the 
truth of this doctrine^ since free states recognise the 
right of resistance at some undefined an(l undefinable 
point in the career of misgoverament. It is left for 
th(!f common sense of the country to set limits to 
obedience and submission, which evidently presup- 
poses in men a natural reluctance to enter upon 
a conflict with Authority; consequently, wherever 
and whenever they do it in sufficient numbers to 
ensure success to their cause, they must be supported 
by the unalterable convictioq that right and justice 
are on their side, that God and nature approve of 
their undertaking, and that so far from overwhelming 
them with the obloqu j due to the wanton disturbers 
of thjp public* peace, posterity will invest them with 
glory as benefactors of their country and their race. 
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how could it be sweet or honourable toadic for a 
thing thus stripped of all the religion of politics 
By country we mean brotherhood ; that is, identi- 
fying^ ourselves wjth the whole nation as one united 
family, we fill and penetrate our whole being with the 
thought, that it is glopotis to die to promote their 
lasting welfare. What greater pi^oof of love can a 
.man give than to lay down his" life for his friend? 
and what is friendship^ compared with the love of 
country, with that holy and pure principle of action 
which God has planted deepest in the human heart, 
and which always flourishes there till vice and sordid 
selfishness have dried up the last particle of warmth 
and nourishment? Woe to that nation in which the 
» love of coimtry ceases to be a general sentiment — 
in which patrioti|(m is sneered at — in which it is 
regarded as a mark of simplicity to labour disin- 
teirestedly fcft: the good of others! 


We may talk of God, but we do not believe in 
him when we think thus; for our countrymen are 
our brethren, produced by the throes of one common 
mother, and if we fail to observe the relationship,* it 
is because interest has put scales upon our eyes. 
In spite of ridicule, in spite of worldly wisdom, there 
is a sentiment in us all which leads directly to the 
recognition of this truth. The sophistry of pride 
and vanity may induce us, perhaps, to dissemble our 
relationship to o\ir brothers, whom a 'mountain of 
rags disfigures and travesties. 
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But strap off the ermine, tear away the insignia of 
poverty, and we recognise our own likeness, and 
at once a creature that issued metaphysically from 
the same womb with us, and sucjjted at the _samc 
breasts, and called the same wom%n mother. 

It is but to forget the lapse^of a few years, to turn 
rapidly over the leaves of a few generations, to beliold 
the whole human face cradled at the feet oQ Eve,, 
with the first father bending over them, and God 
looking on. In this w^ay wc may approximate the 
beggar to the queen, and establish the principle of 
universal suffrage. Where the original institution of 
brotherhood is not recognised, the elements of revo- 
lution are rife. Of course, when we come to translate 
principles into practice, and bring down our theories • 
to the level of action, we are exposed to a thousand 
sinister influences which'^hwart our designs. 

. In the revolutions of the present dajPwe perceive 
an impassioned effort to shun the faults of the past. 
The idea has been incessantly repeated, that violence 
begets violence ; that governments* resemble the 
principle in which they take their rise; and tliat, 
consequently, if men would be free, they must 
respect the freedom of others both in thought and 
action. To what result this course will lead must 
be left for time to reveal ; but this may be fearlessly 
stated now, that there is a pedantry in moderation, 
an excess in forbearance, a weakness in deference 
and respect for the cpinions of others. When the 
matter in hand is to organize a ney government, the 
dominant paAy (Should not hesitate, but seizing the 
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opportunity that presents itself, should j;ealize at 
once its own conceptions, and leave to time and .ex-, 
perience the task of modifying and improving its 
labours. 

Of this truth tlyp French have lost sight. In the 
fervent generosity which immediately succeeded the 
revojution of February, they boldly recognised the 
right fOf labour, which, properly understood, only 
signifies the right to live; but afterwards, yielding 
to the timid suggestions of second thoughts, they 
retraced their steps, out of deference to the principle 
of property, and thus cast into the political atmo- 
sphere the seeds of numerous tempests to come. 


XI. 

Eestomtions may, perhaps, be said to afford the 
best illustration of how far , political leaders, and 
even the great majority of a people, can sometimes 
plunge in immorality. To redintegrate a fallen go- 
vernment, or bring back an exiled dynasty, is to 
despise the lesijons of time and experience. History, 
however, shows that nations are not prevented by 
any law of necessity from perpetrating this crime. 
Indeed, the examples of a retrograde movement in 
politics are so numerous, that it would appear to be 
one of the conditions of society that men should, at 
certain seasons, grow weary of pursuing the career 
of virtue and freedom, and return “ like a sow that 
is washed to her wallowing in^the mire.” 

In pagan antiquity, the chapels of sweat and toil 
formed the vestibule to the temple of fiime. But 
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the patriotism of most men cools by degrees, and 
disinclines them to great sacrifices and exertions; 
they cannot look sufficient^ far ahead to discover 
the haven of contentment and hi^piness, to which 
a little more of effort, a little ijiore of self-cfenial, 
a little more of martyr-likd attachment to truth and 
liberty would conduct them. They grow weary of 
well-doing, sigJjL for ease, pant for sordid pleasurss and 
unmanly enjoyments, and abandon the hope of ac- 
complishing and consecrating the freedom of nations, 
mther than advance a little further up the steep 
and arduous path of public virtue. 

• In many cases^ and on the eve of our own Resto- 
ration in particular, the populace clamoured for a 
return to monarchy, and urged the wavering and. 
profligate among their leaders to conduct them in 
that direction. Too .frequently, however, the popu- 
lace ’are like wards under age, whose will should not 
be attended to when it obviously tends to their 
huft. But statesmen and politicians are apt at such 
conjunctures to share the levfty of the people, and 
to long for the repose of slavery, that they fnay 
escape from responsibility, and the performance of 
irksome and severe duties. It is always compara- 
tively easy to be a slave, because despotism strikes 
only at those who stand wp in opposition to it, 
while it is gentle and forbearinsr towards the tame 
and submissive. 

Beside^, ignorance is ever ready to escape from 
present difficlilties by effecting a retrpat. The sea' 
seems always* cakn at a distance ; and, viewed from 
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far out in the regions of space, those vapt moun- 
tains and ridges, so sublme to us who dwell at theif, 
feet, would appear to W scarcely a wrinkle on the 
earth’s surface. It is the same in things moral and 
political. Men c^not discern the tribulations of 
the past ; and when called upon, in their attempt to 
achieve their freedom, to lay down their property,' 
exchange indolent inactivity for ^xert^on, and brave 
the hatred and vengeance of insulted power, they 
easily, after' a brief trial, prevail with themselves to 
postpone the lofty satisfaction of the mind, inspired 
by the performance of duty, to that epicureanism 
and. frivolity which may bo enjoyed in servitude. 

When the current has once set in towards a 
» restoration, no one can put off fast enough every 
vestige of the old principles and opinions. The timid 
desert their political creed, tjirough fear, the base 
and sordid through avarice, the weak through the 
force of example. It has been an immemorial con- 
viction among mankind, that kings treasure up in 
their minds An inesjiiaustible hoard of vengeance, 
to launch at their enemies on the first fitting 
opportunity. 

Kptltrfftav yhp ficuriXfl/s Bre x<^ 0 ’CTa< dvBpl 
EUrtp ydp re 7« avrrjfiap Karavi^, 

*AAA(i 7 € jiral fitrdirurdty fx^i Koroy 6<l>pa rcAcVinf 
*Ev trr’l\Bwaiv koivu 


XII. 

t , 

It is known beforehand, therefore,, that the re- 
stored prince wilt return escorted by whole cohorts 
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of evil pjLSsions, — revenge, malignity, ingratitude, — 
some to be dii'ected against his enemies, others against 
his friends. He easily adopts the persuasion that he 
owes no man anything, that he has only obtained 
possession of his right, that Heaven has effected his 
triumph ; and they, conseqfuently, who have been the 
principal actors in the drama, and really brought 
about the catijstrophe, ought immediately on the con- 
clusion to be worse treated than any other persons. 
It was a part of the faith of antiquity, that none are 
more to be pitied than they who put their trust in 
princes, especially in restored princes. Instead of 
Acquiring wisdom during their exile, they become 
proficients in every folly and every vice, and as they 
roam from land to land, sink deeper and deeper in . 
iniquity. Having no national resources to appropriate 
to their pleasures, they degenerate into gamblers, 
and ’prey on tho fortunes of those whose calamity it 
is to put faith in the rightfulness of their titles. 

lis an illustration of this truth, I may refer to 
the example of tho Stuarts in Engkmd, and of the 
Bourbons in France. During the existence of* the 
Commonwealth, our ancestors, into whatever errors 
they may have fallen, practised the maxims of a 
lofty morality, were severe and exalted in their devo- 
tion, and learned insensibly ,to believe that the chief 
duty of a citizen is to serve his country. ‘ With the 
Restoration different , maxims came into vogue. It 
was then believed tha^ it was a man’s first duty to 
seiwe. himself— to devote his whole existence to in- 
trigue — to cringe, and fawn, and adulate — to abuse 
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the principles of his religion — to cease to. put faith 
im anything human or divine — to devote his days to, 
sueing for court favour, his nights to gambling and 
debauchery. The hing himself became the first pro- 
fligate in the land^^ converted his palace into a sink 
of pollution, surrounded* himself with nobles, male 
and female, so utterly without principle, and devoid 
of decency, that they would scarcely have been 
tolerated in foniices of ancient Rome. To give 
countenance to* those who bartered their consciences 
for gold, the prince degraded himself into a pensioner, 
and accepted from Louis XIV. money for betraying 
the interests of his country. Courtiers exhibited 
themselves naked on balconies, drunkenness and the 
most portentous libertinism pervaded the palace and 
the capital, and a taint was communicated to our 
national morals which will, r perhaps, adhere to us so 
long as we are a people. 


XIII. 

The institution of mamage became a mockery; 
no 'man could tell whether his wife’s children were 
his own; vice spread itself like a torrent over the 
land; and the nation expiated in sin, degradation, 
and sorrow, the crime of having rejected the Com- 
monw^ealth, and plungp4 into the guilt and infamy 
of a Restomtion. 

Many ministers of religion who aided in bringing 
back the Stuarts, afterwards bitterly bewailed their 
own conduct,, and denounced Monk to his facawhen 
they had witnessed the vice and impiety of the king, 
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and felt practically what a curse they had brought 
upon the country. This was particularly the case 
with Fairfax’s chaplain, Bowles, a Nonconformist, 
who found good reason to repent the step ho had 
taken. 

If the return of the Bourbons to France was not 
accompanied by the same socml and political pheno- 
mena, the fact is easy to be accounted for,. The 
French did not pass over from a rigid Christian 
stoicism to the sty of Epicurus, linger .the tyranny 
of Napoleon, and for r/iany generations previous, 
they had been sufficiently depressed ; and though, 
.while the bloody phantom of the republic remained 
above the horizon, there was an attempt— full, I ad- 
mit, of pedantry and affectation — to revive the prac-, 
tice of ancient virtue, the wars, conscriptions, and 
reckless extravagancy of the empire almost com- 
pletely counteracted the effect of those ethical 
principles . which had been introduced, though im- 
perfectly, by the Revolution. 

All who prefer indolence to industry desire a 
restoration, in the hope that they may obtain, thretugh 
a few acts of baseness and subserviency, what, under 
the republic, they can only expect through a con- 
tinuous succession of personal efforts. Reckless 
extravagance is the principle of restorations. Still 
it generally happens that many of the men most 
active in bringing them about, perish afterwards in 
obscurity and negleqt. Clarendon, the dishonest 
historiographer and instrument of the Stuarts, died 
in exile; Fairfax, who might have bequeathed to all 
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future times a name dear to liberty, expiated in 
seclusion and contempt his desertion of the Comi^ion- 
wealth ; and though the blackness of Monk’s infamy 
was sought to be obliterated by titles and court 
favour, the scorn of all honest men pursued him to 
the grave, and will to> all eternity cling to his 
memory. 

High principles, honour, the Ipve of truth, belong 
to a republic. In other forms of government, every- 
thing is resolvi^ble into interest and selfishness. We 
cannot, therefore, be surprised that they who labour 
for the recal of exiled princes, have seldom anytliing 
in view beyond their own advantage. Bryan Fairfax, 
who conducted the shameful negotiations between his 
imcle and Monk, confesses that he expected to profit 
largely by the recal of the Stuarts: — ‘‘I hoped,” 
says he, “ that by' this happy Restoration my fortune, 
as they call, it, would have been made;” and there 
ivas probably not one engaged in the affair actuated 
by motives a whit better than his. It is, consequently, 
absurd to charge Cliarles II. with ingratitude. Ho 
and his partisans were aiming at one thing — the 
deluding of the nation for their own benefit : and if 
afterwards, when success had crowned their efforts, 
they laughed at each other, like the Roman augurs, 
it was only what should^have been looked for,’ Prince 
and partisans despised each other, knowing that they 
had flattery on their lips, and falsehood in their 
hearts. If they professed anj religion, it was a lie. 
Practically they were atheists and i^oflen^ steeped in 
scoundrelism to’ the very lips; ^wi^out , mutual 
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sympathy, because without mutual respect; unjust 
^nd. oppressive towards the people, whom they re- 
garded with contempt, and tricky and dishonest 
towards each other, because every man conceived it 
to be his duty to promote his o\yi gratifications at 
tlie expense of all around Mm. 

XIV. 

Then come the revenges on the living and on the 
dead. Men, the noblest in the land •for •virtue and 
patriotism, are persecuted and cut off. To have 
adhered honestly to principle is esteemed a crime; 
to have served the country is a disgrace. Vengeance, 
passing the limits prescribed by nature, strikes at 
the weak and defenceless relatives of patriots, who 
are reduced to indigence; exhumes the remains of 
distinguished men, and^roeks its impotent malignity 
on the illustrious dead. Barbarians the»most fero- 
cious have often suffered their vindictiveness to ex- 
pire*at the foot of the tomb. There, it is said, the 
wicked cease from troubling, and theVearyare at 
rest;” but the ashes which had once tabemacledf a 
great soul, and appear, therefore, to be entitled to 
deseend peacefully into the bosom of our great 
mother, are not suffered to escape the base revenge 
of a restoration. Wretches ^ho hide themselves 
during the reign of liberty from the faces of ^er 
great heroes and apostles, come forth from their holes 
and corneiii when reveres have smitten them down, 
and deAth has* consigned them to fan^, to insult 
their inanimate, remains ; not remembering that he 
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who tramples on the dead insults the majesty of liie 

invisible world, which has received them into, its 

« 

precincts, and thrown its hallowing protection over 
whatever belonged to them. Imagine the heads of 
Ireton, Bradshaw, ^and Cromwell taken from the dust 
to w'hich they had been piously committed, to be 
exhibited as a spectacle to all that was vile and 
ignoble in the capital. If any^ virtue remained in 
England, it must have shed tears of deep contrition 
at the sight. . 

Lord Munson, Sir Henry Mildmay, and Mr. 
Robert Wallop, were supposed to be treated merci- 
fully when they had their estates confiscated, an^l 
were drawn to Tyburn and back again with halters 
round their necks, and afterwards imprisoned for life ; 
others were condemned to perpetual confinement 
in remote castles and islands. In the same spirit 
Louis XlVij when destroying the monastery of Port 
Royal, persecuted a few penitent nuns, as if the 
safety of the country had depended on their Kuin, 
and profaned' the ashes of the dead. 


XV. 

Fortunately when men act thus, they are digging 
unconsciously a pit for their own feet. Experience, 
it is said, makes fools wise, and the nation, when 
time has been allowed it to reflect on what it has 
done, perceives with sorrow and shame, that instead 
of securing its own happinesjs, it has been the victim 
of a delusion and a snare. Nothing ' that was 
expected is accomplished; for the court spends the 
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money of the people in riot and extravagance. Shame 
, for a while restrains the public murmurs ; but court 
rapacity knows no bounds: minions must be enriched, 
mistresses titled and portioned ofF^ a spurious, brood 
of illegitimates overwhelmed with distinctions and 
honours ; the old friends of Jbhe monarchy are con- 
verted into malcontents by contempt and neglect, 
its enemies aye piitchased at enormous priced; tho 
people, oppressed by all this profligacy, gradually 
regret what they have done, and a* way is thrown 
open for another revolution. 

Machiavclli makes, apropos of new governments, a 
.profound remark. Pie says that they who are freshly 
installed in power, are under a natural necessity to 
surround themselves with soldiers, and to adopt other • 
injurious methods for sclf-defencp, which alienate 
tho minds of those hy whose assistance they rose. 
^IMiis; ill brief, is the history of Louis Philippe, who, 
if he was -not the student of Tho Prince, acquired 
thcpknowledgc by instinct, of all that was necessary to 
a tyrant. Shakspeare illustrated the same doctrine 
in the P'irst Part of Henry IV., where the nobles of 
England, who had aided the king in mounting the 
throne, are offended and conspire against him, because 
he has fallen short of their expectations. He naturally 
preferred conferring favours on men who would re- 
ceive, and be grateful for them as gifts, to bestowing 
honours and employnq^nts on those haughty friends 
who would regard whatever he could give as inade- 
quate.payment for their services. 

Machiavolli’i^ remark on the princes of restora- 

o 2 
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tious, verified by Louis XVIII. and Charles X., is 
extremely sagacious. He says that princes who 
recover their thrones are generally more intent on 
punishing their enemies than on rewarding their 
friends, and thus , estrange all parties from them. 
In other words, they neitner seek to reconcile the 
former nor preserve the goodwill of the latter. 

In modern times the pretensions of rival churches 
step in to perplex the operations of politics. Our 
own Restoration was, in some respects, an eccle- 
siastical affair. Under the Commonwealth there was, 
properly speaking, no State church, which rendered 
the sacerdotal order impatient for a change. Two. 
bodies of clergy, however, considered themselves 
interested in producing it — the papists, who had the 
Pretender with them, and the partisans of the Churcli 
of England, who by concessions and compliances 
hoped to win* him back. The tactics of both were 
interfered with by the stubborn adherence of the 
masses to their opinions, which embarrassed the policy 
of the restored dynasty, and led indirectly to the 
commission of innumerable cruelties. Equal, as 
history had shown, to the perpetration of any 
crimes fgr the augmentation of their Church’s power, 
the papists were accused by the partisans of the 
Church of England fof horrible designs, which, 
whether contemplated or not, were quite conformable 
to the spirit of their fiiith; and in this war of 
influences, excesses degradip.g to humanity were 
repeatedly perpetrated. The king meanwhile * con- 
sented to anything which would leave him in the 
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quiet enjoyment of his pleasures. Like one of the 
» gods of Epicurus, he sate in Whitehall surrounded 
by courtesans and parasites, and engaged with them 
in the most revolting orgies, whjle the great men 
of the Commonwealth expiated wjth their blood their 
attachment to religion andliberty. Lady Castlemainc, 
Nell G Wynne, and the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
entertamed t^^e king with their odious conveieation, 
or criminal compliances, while the noble Sir Harry 
Vane breathed forth with tempestutus struggles his 
heroic soul on Tower Hill. His attempts to address 
tlie people, and bequeath to them his great senti- 
•ments, were rendered vain by the roll of drums, and 
the bmying of trumpets. An equal measure of 
injustice and cruelty was dealt to the members of* 
the king’s own church. With unexampled baseness 
and cowardice, he sopretly encouraged the papists ; 
and* when, yielding to this allurement; they adopted 
tlie usual -means for advancing the cause of the in- 
tuilible Church, abandoned them to the rage of their 
l ivals, and perfectly unmoved saw thohi perish in the 
midst of atrocious tortures. 

In some countries the restored dynasty lies for a 
while at the mercy of those who have brought it 
back. If these bo foreigners, they force it to impose 
burthens on the people whioh render it oppressive 
and detested; and if natives, they place it ip the 
same dilemma by tjieir insatiable selfishness and 
rapacity., Louis XVI U- is s«aid to have taken refuge 
in prtheism ft’om- the tyranny of ^he popish clei-gy, 
who, not content with recovering their ecclesiastical 
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influence, wished to precipitate things back into what 
they had been during the middle ages. The prince , 
detested, but was compelled to succumb to them', 
and to soil his memory with the tradition of mas- 
sacres scarcely le^ odious than that of St. Bar- 
tholomew. Wherever the i-bformed doctrines had made 
progi'ess in France, force and cruelty were employed. 
to extirpate them; and in the warm Regions of the 
South, where Protestantism gallantly combated for 
spiritual freedom, sixteen thousand of the intrepid 
advocates of republicanisni and religion were mas- 
sacred in one day. 

Such are among the fruits of restorations, which, - 
however, must be expected to operate more or less 
dn conformity with the spirit of the ago. In France 
the imperial restoration was accompanied by massacre 
and a tremendous system of» p^ecution. Men were 
driyen by tliiousands into exile, and thousands were 
transported to unhealthy colonies. The persecution 
is still continued. War is made upon opinion, the 
free expression bf which is enumerated among crimes. 
This process is approved of by conventional states- 
men of our own country, who are persuaded that if 
men be allowed to express freely their opinions, all 
government is impossible. Luckily, it is not in the 
nature of man peaceably to bury his thoughts at the 
bidding of authority. Persecution convinces him of 
his own importance, and while it enlists the sympathy 
of others, rouses all the pride and passion within 
him to struggle fqr victory. If he becoine a martyr, 
it does not greatly signify to him ; fot if there be 
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not, as a French sophist supposes, a voluptuous grati- 
^licatioii in death, there is certainly a noble enjoyment 
in suffering as far as you are able for the truth, and 
thus presenting to heaven the sight which the 
pagans of antiquity considered inost grateful to it. 

XVI. 

The partisans ofi democracy, when oppressed and 
punished by a restoration, invariably have recoui’se to 
a new propagand. They revenge tliomsedves for their 
sufferings by giving a fr6sh utterance to truth, and 
endeavour to repair their errors, by enlarging the 
•basis on which to rear the standard of the republic. 
Nearly all revolutions have been accomplished by 
minorities, who, regardless of life, unless they coulA 
enjoy it in freedom, have impatiently resolved to put 
everything to the har^rd of the sword. The cruelties 
whi(5h succeed restorations render them wdser, and 
make them resolve to appeal next time to a people 
mdre thoroughly imbued with just and upright prin- 
ciples. Even the necessary pressure, caused all 
forms of administering public affairs, is in such cases 
adduced os an argument against the government, 
which, turn in whatever direction it may, encounters 
censure and obloquy. It is, moreover, fortunate that 
tyrants and their partisans, hypocritical as they are, 
never leam thoroughly to disguise their conviction, 
that they enjoy some «nysteriou8 right to other men’s 
property*— that they '•are bom to live in vice and 
idleness at the expense of the coramimity, and that 
industry, enterprise, courage, and even intellect, are 
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inferior to these wretched inheritors of obsolete 
traditions. 

If I could be sufficiently a misanthrope to wish a 
country visited by the worst that could happen to it, 

I would desire it to go through the ordeal of a resto- 
ration. A commonwealth" may be no easy thing to 
establish; its modesty, its integrity, its unstained 
fiiith, its toleration, its humanity, its general enr 
lightenment, may be so many obstacles in the path 
of its realization*. But a people endued with patience 
and probity will enter honestly upon the task of 
conquering these virtues for itself, and will not 
desist until it has succeeded. Corrupt principles, 
may be hard to be worked out of a political system, 
jbut perseverance will accomplish it. Persons of 
Utopian ideas probably persuade themselves that the 
proclamation of a republic should by some myste- 
rious process give birth to all possible advantages 
at once. The nation infected with this folly must be 
miserable, since to escape from its state of probation, 
it will inevitably return to the idolatry of dynasties. 
But whatever pains or time the organization of a 
democracy may cost, a people politically educated 
will consent to make the sacrifice, since the greatest 
advantages that can be secured to mankind by the 
institution of society car. only be reached through it. 

XVII. 

Another mischievous conseqyuence following neces 
sarily in the ijpiin of a restoration,* is the perpet.ual 
occurrence of plots and’ conspiracies* What men 
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have never enjoyed, they look forward to with patient 
hope; but, when they are deprived of a blessing 
once in their possession, arc always ready to fight 
for the recovery of it. A republican under a re- 
storation is like a widower mad^ such by restraint ; 
lie has espoused himsel# to the republic, he has 
lived with it, he has enjoyed all it has to give, he 
has looked for tho continuance of this happy inter- 
course ; and when, by some act of political legerde- 
main, he bos been separated from* the institutions 
of his choice, he longs Us fiercely for the recovery 
of them, as if they were as many objects of mere 
personal affection. C>onsequently, nearly all the ele- 
ments of revolution that can exist are accumulated 
in a State which has undergone the calamity of a 
restoration, and if by a series of reforms and popular 
concessions a revolution is warded off, the greatest 
possible credit is due to the genius aid wisdom of 
those statesmen who know when and how to yield 
to*the demands of the people. Wherever despotism 
has been established, all forms of •conspiracy are 
allowable; because the worst crime of which •man 
can be guilty, having been committed, it is lawful 
for the oppressed to defend or avenge themselves by 
any means in their power. Besides, princes in all 
ages have set mankind the example of conspiracy. 
Burke, so favourable in most cases to kings, sjeaks 
of the family compact between France and Spain, as 
one of tjie most odious and most formidable of all 
thq conspiracies against the liberties cf Europe that 
ever had been framed. 
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XVIII. 

Conspiracies, though one of the necessary results 
of bad government, arc seldom attended with success : 
first, because they,. arc genenilly organized rather 
by jmssion than by judgment ; and secondly, because 
they are undertaken by a few brave, and adventurous 
men, who do not always carry along with tfiem the 
sympathies of the nation — are often betrayed into 
enterprises of this sort through a romantic temper 
of mind. They love to tVead along the edge of 
political precipices — to contend with danger in the 
' dark — to hold mysterious meetings — to do and say 
things forbidden by the laws, or obnoxious to autho- 
•i’ity. Such persons, however, are not genuine con- 
spirators: they have no great object in view, and 
merely court the excitement* of • peril for the excite- 
ment’s sake ; but reflection on what they are engaged 
in at length becomes too powerful for their nervous 
sensibility. They are haunted by apprehensions whibh 
oppress them like the nightmare, and in the state of 
mind thus produced often become traitors. Of this 
we have an example in the conspiracy against Philip 
the Fifth of Spain, which, originating at Vienna, and 
organized at Home, was to be consummated at Naples 
on the arrival of the king there for the suppression 
of a revolt. Feelings of apprehension and dread, 
disguised under the mask of loyalty, shipwrecked 
this enterprise; for, on beholding the king^ one of 
tlie conspirators immediately conceived the design 
of betraying his friends. The means were of course 
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at hand. Soliciting and obtaining an interview, he 
revealed the entire nature of the plot, named all the 
persons engaged in it, and produced letters confirm- 
ing the whole of his statement. Nobles, courtiers, 
ecclesiastics, monks, and persons^ disguised as* such, 
aniving at Naples with® letters which served as 
their credential8,.were arreste*d and imprisoned. The 
Baron ah Lisole, the emperor’s agent at Koo^e, had 
his caskets broken open and searched, and in these 
proofs were found that the court of Vienna was privy 
( 0 the plot. The prisons of Naples were thronged 
with the conspirators, of whom some were executed 
.in the castles, others were exiled to the Sicilies, others 
famished, and the majority were pardoned. 

XIX. 

When the object js io overthrow a long-settled 
government, a small conspiracy, in •which secrecy 
may bo pi»,cticable, is unequal to the effort. A large 
one, with extensive ramifications, and numerous 
members, is almost sure, in its development, to 
admit fickle, timid, or faithless persons, who, through 
weakness, revenge, or the sordid love of lucre, will 
betray their associates. 

Still there is an example, in the history of Venice, 
which shows that, when m^n are properly trained 
and disciplined in politics, a secret may long be 
kept, even when lar^e numbers are in possession of 
it. The sentence of C^irmagnola, though pronounced 
in ttie presence of three hundred juc^es, was never 
divulged duripg eight whole months, — a thing which, 
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as Fra Paolo remarks, seldom happens in monarchies, 
where whatever is confided to four or five ministers, 
is almost sure to transpire. Besides, every step taken 
to widen the range of the conspiracy is a fresh 
tempting of fortun^. Where the matter in question is 
life or death, it is not always that; a man can reckon 
on his friend, who may be, in the ordinary sense, 
xmicm usque ad aras ; but choose to place his own 
altars precisely on the spot from which his companion 
had removed his. He may shelter his cowardice 
beneath the sanctity of oaths, or plead the fiction 
of allegiance to cover his retreat from virtue. In 
a conspiracy, therefore, you move about, as the Arab* 
proverb expresses it, with your head in your hands, 
r All untried individuals may, upon experiment, prove 
enemies. The friends of some may be hateful to 
the friends of others; and when brought together, 
instead of can«enting to coopemte, may suffer the 
explosion of their private resentment to- ruin the 
prospects of their country. 

XX. 

But the chief argument against conspiracies is to 
be drawn from the fact, that where the nation is ripe 
for a change of government, they are seldom neces- 
sary, and where it is not ripe, are never successful. 
The majority of a people cannot be inspired with 
noble sentiments by a sudden, blast of patriotism, 
and the triumphant conspirators, if they should 
prove so, would have to become tyrants themselves, 
instead of destroying tyranny ; whereas^ if they failed. 
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the multitude would behold them led to execution 
with even less emotion than it would look uyon 
a hero beheaded on the stage. When the ideas of 
the people keep pace with circumstances, — that is, 
where the majority understand wlfat they waift, and 
how to obtain it, — insurnections burst forth spon- 
taneously without the aid df plots, though refined 
and subtle political reasoners, after the evenj, trace 
to the machinations of a few what in reality is the 
result of a natural law of society. 


xxr. 

Thus many 'writers, confounding eftects with 
causes, attribute to a conspiracy the great movement 
throughout Europe during the eighteenth century 
It would be more philosophical to discover, in the 
state of the public mind, the reasons of the asso- 
ciations then formed, whether for gopd or for evil. 
The whole mass of society was disturbed and shaken 
to •its foundations. Everybody looked forward to 
the occiiiTcnce of strange things ; wild opinions were 
afloat ; old institutions crumbling to decay; oldf sys- 
tems and creeds collapsing; while the dawn of a new 
o^der of things was gleaming dimly on the edge of 
the horizon. 

Doubt, fear, hope, with ^11 the other turbulent 
passions of our nature, agitated the minds of nations ; 
and in such a state of universal excitement, it was 
natural that various, knots of friends should co- ' 
operate to hasten or retard the advent of liberty. 

In this way we may account for the existence of 
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secret societies in France and Germany, which did 
nojt produce, bnt sprang out of the decay of .the,, 
social system. No doubt it is possible to trace, in 
the works of certain writera, an organized plan for 
the subversion ol Catholicism, or even of Christi- 

f 

anity itself. It is equally true that much of the 
literature of that day was also hostile to existing 
goverumeuts ; but to pretend that any sef of men 
were the authoi-s of the French Revolution, is to be 
profoundly ignevant of all the laws which regulate 
the movements of society. " 

XXII. 

At various epochs, we find certain classes of the 
4)cople possessed by a thirst of vengeance against 
those under whose oppression they groan. Thus the 
Jacquerie, in the fourteenth century, was an attempt, 
on the pai*t lof the rural population, to avenge^ by 
indiscriminate pillage and slaughter, the wrongs and 
injuries they had endured from the nobles. Tlie 
rising, which commenced in the Beauvoisie, was com- 
manvled by Caillet, a pca.sant, w’ho had soon under his 
orders a body of from ten to thirty thousand men. 

Their object w’as to extirpate the privileged classes, 
and establish a republic, in which the jblcst his- 
torians believe they w ould have succeeded, had they 
not, by their cruelties and propensities to plunder, 
deterred the towns from joining them. Mezerai’s 
‘ observation is, that it would otherwise have, been all 
over wdth the, nobility and monarchy in France, as 
it had happened in Switzerland. But the barbarities 
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committed by the pccosants were no way gratuitous. 
They were perpetmted in retaliation; for, during 
the anarchy which had preceded the insurrection, 
the nobility and other military men committed every 
conceivable act of violence agamst the udhappy 
oountrj people. These, beaten, plundered and hunted 
down, were driven to take Vefuge in woods, caves, 
and maVshes, till, iike the spent hare, which ^pring§ 
at the throat of the greyhound, they turned round on 
their pursuers, associated themselves in bands, and 
resolved to annihilate the privileged classes. This 
dame was quenched in the blood of the peasantry, — 
, twenty thousand of whom were put to the sword in 
one day by the Dauphin, after their main army had 
been defeated. 

Again, there would appear to have been no spon- 
taneous organizatioij apiong the* Gallician peasants 
of our own day, who, verifying the tj’vth of the old 
maxim, “ Spoliatis arma supersunt,” burst into a 
s|#ontaneous insurrection against the nobles, unless 
we rather choose to adopt the theory of Count 
Montaleinbert, and others, which attributes the 
atrocious massacre to the instigation of the Austrian 
government. 


XXIII. 

For such a proceeding we certainly did not want 
a precedent in histo^. During the reign of Joseph 
IL, who, without the ^wisdom, coveted the reputation 
of q reformer, a sort of servile w’ar ^burst forth in 
Hungary, wher^ the peasants, *at first in small 
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uumbera, afterwards in multitudes, rose against the 
nobles, burnt their castles, violated their wives and 
daughters, and put as many of them to death as fell 
into their hands. 

A Transylvanian peasant, named Horja, placed 
himself at their head, and- carried on the war with 
the skill of an experienced general. To those who 
questioned him he produced cuedentials, ‘real or 
forged, from the emperor; just as Sir Plielim O’Neal 
did the broad seal of Charles I., authorizing the 
massacre of the Protestants in Ireland. In both 
cases many circumstances were adverse to the sup- 
position of forgery. In the neighbourhood of Horja’s 
operations lay encamped an imperial army, the com- 
mander of whicli the Hungarian nobles besought to 
afford them protection. The general’s reply was, 
that ho had received no orders. He therefore re- 
mained a quiot spectator of tlie massacre, which liis 
presence rather encouraged than checked.. On one 
occasion, when the peasants had stormed a town, 
a state coffer, •filled with treasure, fell into their 
hands; but they forbore to touch it, saying, it be- 
longed to their friend the emperor, and directed the 
proper persons to convey it to Vienna. With a guard 
of twenty-four men, this tempting amount of gold 
passed through the he^tf’t of a disturbed province, 
where thousands, under the designation of rebels, 
were in arms, and at the same, time suffering from 
destitution. 

When a sufficient number of the .nobles had been 
cut off, Joseph appeared suddenly to Recollect that 
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the lesson of rebellion, if suffered to be taught with 
impunity, might spread further than convenient. •It 
signified nothing that he had authorized or betrayed 
the peasants into revolt. To pi^t them do^n be- 
came an imperative duty, and tl^ nobles were sup- 
phed \Yith troops for the purpose. Then came the » 
period of retalia1;jion, and the wives and daughters 
of the re\)els,^as they were now denominated, iiad to’ 
pass through the same ordeal with the female rela- 
tives of the nobility. The peasants themselves were 
cut off by wholesale massacre, and the province of 
Hungary was restored to order and tranquillity. 
•^olitudinem faciuiit^ pacem appellant 

XXIV. 

What the serfs in Huugaiy partially accomplished, 
the Bohemian peasants commenced. •A, conspiracy 
was organized in the neighbourhood of Prague, 
whither, on a certain day, they were to repair by 
thousands to receive the arms that had been stored 
up for them — by whom and at whose expense does 
not appear. Treachery in this, as in many other 
ca^s, frustrated the designs of the conspirators, 
whose leaders were exposed to all the violence of 
imperial fury. 


XXV. 

History, when written on principles of truth and 
justice, hsis generally vindicated thq memory of great 
conspirators; 'while it h^ covered with everlasting 
P 
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odium those who have aimed at the subversion c>f 
liberty. 

One of the most touching, and therefore one of 
the best known ranecdotes in history, describes tlic' 
fate of a Koman conspirator and his wdfe. The lady, 
obedient at once to the principles of the Stoic ^nd 
the impulses of love, used the dagger first, and 
drawing it from her own breast, presented it to her 
husband, saying — “ My Pcetus, it is not painful.” 

Against such despots as ruled during the decline 
of the Roman empire, plots were often organized by 
heroic patriotism, but wdth no other effect than to 
deprive the country of great and good men. Yet 
it may be doubted ’whether it was not nobler to fall 
in such enterprises against monsters like Nero and 
Caligula, than tq live beneath their sway in a state 
of profound degradation, Pondered doubly bitter by 
the recollection of the republic. 

XXVI. 

Among the evils of consj^iracies is the danger lest 
pernicious counsels, rendered captivating by their 
boldness, should huny the associated friends into 
acts of superfluous atrocity, which scare away ’the 
sympathies of mankind, and link them with the 
opposite party. This' may bo said to have been the 
case in the enterprise of the Pazzi at Florence. That 
the object in view was the restoration of freedom, is 
scarcely to bo doubted ; but the means were so san- 
guinary, and tho actors so ill chosen, that nothing 
but universal horror was inspired.' 
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What else could be expected when priests under- 
took to murder men at the altar, at the moment 
the^ were about to receive the most solemn sacra- 
ment of their religion 1 The very punishment of the 
guilty is permitted by posteritY to heighten the 
horrors of the deed, and dur excited fancy still be- 
holds the body of an archbishop hanging upon a pole, 
thrust forth from window, and there left dangling/ 
in the agonies of death over the heads of the 
populace. 

It frequently happens "that the narratives of his- 
torians only pervci-t the judgment of the reader, 
instead of enlightening it. Through a vulgar desire 
of displaying poetic power of description, they rouse 
the sympathies of mankind in behalf of the most 
odious or worthless characters. Thus, writers of 
French and English .Jiistory labour to excite com- 
miseration for Louis XVL and Charles and thqre 
are persons who have even attempted to inspire 
pity by relating the death of Paul III. of Russia, 
cut off by a conspiracy, in which his 6wn son, after- 
wards the Emperor Alexander, was suspected td be 
engaged; at least, he never punished the known 
assassins of his father, but, on the contrary, promoted 
them to places of trust and honour, just as Charles I. 
did Buckingham, known, whether intentionally or 
not, to have poisoned his father James. 

XXVII. 

Oufi* use there, may be in conspi};acies. They 
excite the att€;jition of the country to the reality of 
p 2 
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. misgovernment, and the punishment of the successive 
conspirators operates like the blood of the martyrs in^ 
making proselytes to the doctrines for which they 
died. Tlie only preventative is to establish freedom, 
and put into the ^nds of mankind the instruments 
of reform ; having whiclV men will neither plot nor 
conspire, but, trusting to their virtues and their elo- 

• quence, will openly .perform their duty to liberty. 
In free states the only plots are those for the resto- 
ration or esiablishment of despotism, carried on by a 
few membera of distinguished families, impatient of 
popular influence, and eager for the recover}’’ of the 
privileges which they possessed under the old order 
of things. Such were the conspiracies in this country 

* to restore the Stuarts, among the French in favour 
of the Bourbons and the Buonapartists, and in ancient 
Home to re-establish the Tarquins. There are in all 
States persons so naturally servile that it is irksome 
to them to be their own masters, and they attach 
a sort of chivalry to the idea of being slaves. When 
such individuals conspire and fall, our pity is over- 
whblmed by scorn. We admire their enterprise and 
devotion, but despise the cause in which they display 
them; and rank them with those miserable fanatics who 
have perished beneath the car of Jagannfit’h, or poig- 
narded themselves in c. the service of the Old Man 
of the Mountain. 


XXVIII. 

c 

Another qlass of conspiracies — generally th^ most 
atrocious of all — consists of those intended to pull 
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down one monarch and set up another. Of this class 
was that of Grumkovv and the Prince of Anhalt, 
against Frederick William of Prussia. They meant 
to burn the old king and his sou^alivO in a theatre, 
hut missed their aim. 

* On the ethics of this Subject, ‘public opinion is 
often much perglexed : some contending that to 
conspire at [ill ie^ criminal, or even sinful j while 
others, of more daring and independent minds, reckon 
it among the noblest virtues. In feality, what 
qualifies the act, is the object aimed at. Conspiracy, 
insurrection, rebellion, are in themselves things indif- 
•ferent. What renders them meritorious or blame- 
able is the nature of the government they are designed 
to overthrow. If it be free, liberal, and good, tck 

aim at its subversion would be most criminal : but 

• ^ 

if it be oppressive, pvtial, unjust, the more a man is 
its enemy, the more deserving he i^ of his fellow- 
citizens’ love and admiration. Besides, despots have 
sel mankind the examjde of conspiring: they have 
met in congresses, entered into secretf treaties, bound 
themselves together by the most solemn engage- 
ments; for example, under the name of the Holy 
Alliance, to uphold each other’s authority — synony- 
mous with the enslavement and degradation of the 
human race. Such confodeivicies are immoral in the 
highest degree, their object being to promote, igno- 
rance, the parent of 'irice and misery. In conformity 
with the Jaws of Providence, a nation can never desire 
anything but justice, since that oi^ly can promote its 
prosperity. •Coftsequentjy, whatever conspiracies or 
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plots are designed to effect the deliverance 9f a whole 
peeple, must be founded in virtue, and honourable to „ 
those engaged in them. If servile historians, opeiuy 
or tacitly, inculcate a different belief, mankind will 
learn by degrees ^ to despise their decisions, and 
abandon their works to obscurity ; for integrity add 
truth, though persecuted and oppressed by authority, 
•must inevitably survive, and in* the ^ end triumph 
over everything. Still, it too frequently happens, 
that through a vicious sj’stem of education, a whole 
people has its opinions, on'^ subjects like this, totally 
perverted. 

Thus, throughout Great Britain the universal prac-* 
tice for ages, was to regard Charles I. as the victim 
of a conspiracy. But it was only by slow degrees 
discovered that he liimself was the greatest and 
most unscrupulous of plottei;s ; that no act from 
which he haloed to derive profit, was thought ’im- 
moral by him ; that he reckoned perfidy among the 
virtues, and despised truth and honour as things ofily 
fit to be practised by Puritans. 

XXIX, 

It is only from the grand level of freedom that 
men learn to view each other’s actions with an equal 
eye, and to imitate iiP some degree the decisions 
of Supreme Goodness. In the corruption of public 
opinion throughout Europe, it ds not the action that 
qualifies the man, but the man that qualifies the 
action. Whafc is ,a crime in the humble, is virtuous 
in the privileged. 
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Even persons of integrity and honour are generally 
rcq-dy, so perverted are our ethics, to make apologies 
fdr princes and men in high stations, for invasions of 
the laws of religion and morality, which would cover 
others with contempt or ignominy, or bring* them 
perhaps to an untimely end. As correct knowledge 
prevails, a severer system of* ethics will be adopted. 
Tc> plot *and conspire will not be deemed uplawfui 
and infamous in the poor, but virtuous in the titled 
and privileged. The motive will, be* suffered to 
characterise the act, and ’heroic disinterestedness and 
charity, though they may pass to the stars by way 
.of the scaffold ol* guillotine, wdll be embalmed in the 
memory of posterity, as the truest and noblest 
patriotism. 


XXX. 

• 

At this moment society thro ughoivt* Europe rests 
on a dark, and tremulous basis, in which secret socie- 
ties, conspiracies, plots and machinations of all kinds 
are engaged in organizing the futare. In many 
cases the designs may be discovered, and the authors 
of them punished; but the production of a new 
order of things having now become a political neces- 
sity, partial fiiilures, though they may retard, can by 
no means prevent the final catastrophe. Eui’ope is 
reviewing its morality, and making a separation which 
it may be hoped wiU be final, between prejudices 
and principles. Jus^ce is practicable only where 
theri3* exists no respect of persons produce the 
reign of this, glorious impartiality, it is lawful to 
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conspire and plot ; and they who fall in the attempt, 
become martyrs to the sacred cause. In Russia, .in 
Germany, in Spain, in Italy, and in France, it is 
a virtue to conspirp ; and the same would be true in 
England if we coujd not speak our minds openly. 
And here we have ‘ the criterion by which a man may 
be able to decide between right and wrong. Where 
there eaists no limit to the freedom of discussion, to 
conspire is a crime, because society, in that case, has 
clearly outliVed the period in which it can be of use. 
But where public meetings are forbidden — where 
there is no legislative body placed beyond the control 
of authority — where the liberty of the press is not 
secured by law, — to conspire is the duty of a good 
citizen. 


XXXI,. 

History celebrates as patriots the men who banded 
together to expel the thirty tyrants from Athens ; to 
overthrow the kings, and to put down the decelh- 
virs at Romo ; and afterwards, when the republic had 
been merged into the empire, who sought to revert 
to the commonwealth by the dcstructijn of tyrants, 
the continuance of who".e existence appeared to be 
an imputation on Providence. If, however, it was 
virtuous to be the member of a secret society in- 
tended to subvert the throne of Nero, or Caligula, or 
Commodus, or Vitellius, or M9.ximin, or any other 
monster, how can it bo a crime to pursue the same 
course under the .Russian despotism, or at Milan, or 
Vienna! The great laws of morality ste eternal, so 
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that what was good in antiquity is good still. Men 
must be the sole judges of their own actions lM3re, 
though society may permit the infliction of punish- 
ment, even for 'displays of heroic patriotism, as when 
Lord William Russell and Algernon Sydney were 
devoted to death for actiohs whiclf arc now admitted 
to entitle them to our gratitude. 



part the fifth. 


I. 

Man lies open to the stroke of few greater mis- 
fortunes than to be able to do what ho pleases. For 
this, reason tbodife of arbitrary prinees is often a* life 
of misery. At the commencement of their career, 
flattered into forgetfulness of their own mortality, 
they plunge headlong into vices and crimes, until, 
havihg shattered their constitutions and exhausted 
their animal spirits, they awaken long before the 
close of life to a sense of their own wretchedness, aKe 
tortured by the stings of conscience, and cursed with 
a perpetual feeling of satiety, which strips life of all 
enjoyment. - 

To be in possession of supreipe ppwer, and made 
'the object of civil idolatry, a ,man must forfeit all 
genuine happipess.^ Usurping the place of a*.g9d, 
while inheriting all the fi-ailties of hujManity, ho is 
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conscious of playing a false part, of incurring the 
, guilt of impiety, of exacting a degree of revcrtnce 
due only to his Maker. By one of the mysterious 
laws which regulate the concerns^ of this universe, a 
poison is infused into arbitrar;)^ power, which eats 
into the very soul of thosS who talte it. Tliis is the 
dreadful Nemesi^ that avenges the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of manj^ind. • It ascends the throne with the 
despot; it sits — a terrible shadow — at his right 
hand; it watches his actions; it sharpens the sense 
of guilt ; it deadens the {)ulses of the heart ; it scares 
away friendship and love; it eradicates the very 
• seeds of virtue, and leaves nothing as a compensa- 
tion for all this but the universal display of formal 
obedience. 


II. 

Amid the blaze of his grandeur tyrant feels 
that he is hated. He knows that in his presence 
e^ery face is a mask, behind which all the passions 
of Pandemonium rage and threaten Kim. By degrees 
the impression comes over him that he stands ih the 
place of Cain, who beheld in every man that ap- 
proached him the avenger of murder. In the dead 
of night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, a form 
comes to him — the form ef injured and oppressed 
liberty — and scares him from his repose, apd he 
knows not whither t» fly. Heaven frowns upon him, 
as the hardened oppressor of humanity, and earth 
abh^*s him for *his impiety towards aheaven. As a 
last respurcSf hb takes .refuge in his own iniquity. 
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and studies all the various arts of delusion and^ 
deceit, of hypocrisy and dissimulation ; he banishes 
all pity from his breast; ho despises the ethical 
laws by which ord^inary mortals are supposed to be 
bound; he invades, the honour of those around him; 
he corrupts their‘’wives and daughters; he insults 
and tramples on his own ; he overcomes the natural 
fecrupleci of man, to break into the sanctuaiy of life ; 
he puts men to death without justice; ho brings the 
curse of innocent blood upon his soul, and hopes that 
the intoxicating draught of power will still be to him 
a compensation for all this. But wickedness forges 
the instruments of its own chastisement. 

in. 

Of this we hav(> an example in Caligula, whoso 
remorse often differed little* from madness. Into 
this state ho^'iS supposed to have been brought by 
the jealousy of Cwsonia, who, administering to him 
a potion in the hope of recovering his wanderihg 
love, produced a disturbance of the brain that 
terminated in insanity. For the most part, he sat 
sleepless on his couch, being rarely able to snatch 
more than three hours* repose, and that disturbed by 
spectres and horrid dreams; while at other times he 
would wander through the extended porticoes, long- 
ing eagerly for the appearance of light. 


IV. 

The licentious king has selected, perhaps, a woman 
to be the partner of his greatness, and ‘endeavours to 
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(lififusc around her a circumvallation of awe and 
reverence that may preserve her virtue. His ^wn 
example, however, emboldens others. Listening 
partly to passion, partly to revenge, she dishonom*s 
him, and in the fury of offended authority he washes 
out* the stain with her blftod. ifuft does he thus ren- 
der himself happy] Can his com'tiers, or mistresses, 
or battalions of armed guards keep away from his 
bedside the spectre of his murdered queen ] 

The meanest peasant, who, after, a long day spent 
in honest labour, retires to sleep with his wife and 
children beneath the humblest cottage roof, is infi- 
nitely more enviable than the guilt-oppressed 
monarch, who seeks in vain for rest beneath his 
gilded ceiling on beds of down. Conscience smoothes 
the pillow of the poor good man, and makes his 
sleep sweet, and awakens him in the morniaig re- 
freshed and cheerful. He blesses Gcd for the light 
that streams in upon him through his humble case- 
ment. “The swallow, twittering from the straw- 
built shed,” invites him "forth; hef inhales the in- 
cense of the moniing; he goes singing and happy 
to his labours ; and a morsel of bread, moistened in 
Hie neighbouring brook, constitutes a repast delicious 
to his taste. 

The enthroned libertinct who has committed the 
worst of mortal offences, would barter all he is pos- 
sessed of, to be master of such a conscience. Evil 
custom ^has not left .him one natural appetite. KS 
knows not what is meant by wholegome hunger or 
thirst, or pkiasing weariness, or delicious sleep. His 
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pampered palate will scarcely enable him to relish 
the^most costly delicacies; dainties, and wines that 
sparkle like melted rubies, can scarcely provoke him 
to drink, unless to ^drown in temporary oblivion the 
never-dying worm w’ithiii. From the feverish unrest 
of the night, or rafner of tHe morning, he flies to the 
excitement of vice, until his jaded senses can no 
lenger be roused to pleasure. Then he sinks into 
languor and lassitude ; then the weariness of life 
comes over him ;• then he w^ould die, but that death 
is still more terrible than life ; then, through mere 
terror, he has rccoui'se to superstition and to sordid 
and degmding penances, which level him with the 
brute. 


V. 

Fellow the Emperor Charles into his cell; see him 
cast off with loathing liis royal robes ; behold him, 
with quivering fingers, grasp the fearful sequrge and 
lacerate his own back, till the blood streams vn 
torrents, and sickness and faintness of heart come 
over ‘him ; then he casts up his agonized eyes to 
heaven ; then, under the pressure of imperial guilt, 
lie prays, w^hile hundreds of thousands of ghosts-r 
made so to satisfy his ambition — pass in dreadful 
files before his mind’s a^e, and point significantly 
towards the gates of that place which hope never 
enters. And will the* pleasuria of oppressing our 
‘fellow-creatures for a few brief, years be thought an 
equivalent for^ this 1 But Charles the Fifth was 
doomed to drain still deeper the dregs of human. 
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suffering. In the language of Lear, it was his fate 
to discover how sharpci than a serpent’s tooyi it 
is, to have a thankless child;” for his son Philip, 
educated in his maxims, nurtured in his policy, 
imbued with his principles of efliics, thought, like 
Lear’s daughters, that h(f lived *t«o long, spent too 
much, required too many attendants, and shortened 
the old*maTi’s day® by his ingratitude. 

This example of abdicated tyranny grovelling in 
the dons of superstition, w^as familijpr to the mind of 
Europe, when Shakspeare wTote his great tragedy, 
and it was probably in the convent of Castile that 
his imaginatioil took the original hint for the doting 
old Lear, while his successor, unsexed by genius, 
served as a prototype for Regan and Goneril. Simileg* 
villany and meanness characterised our own second 
Henry, who, after suggesting tho\nurder of k T}|yket, 
grovelled and scourged himself like, ^ slave at his 
tomb. 


VI. 

Germany, the least refined country in Europe, 
supplies an endless list of despicable princes, into 
whose lives royalty could infuse no balm. There 
are few more complete pictures of domestic misery, 
than that presented by the. household of Frederick 
William of Prussia, father to Frederick II. A tyrant 
to his wife and children, as well as to those wSom in 
the cant of the age we must call his people, he was* 
hated, dreaded,. and despised at home, while every 
where else Ue w;is regarded as a |)owerful monarch. 
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Most persons are acquainted with the nature of his 
anyisements, among which was that of kidnapping 
tall men to form a regiment of giants. His chief 
delight, however, was that of persecuting liis wife or 
kicking his childien, by whom ho was necessarily 
detested. 

The especial object of his own detestation was bis 
eldest son, and the gratification most coveted in 
iife w^as that he would have derived from putting 
him to death, ^ which he several times attempted 
without success. As miglit be expected, his end 
corresponded with his career: he died like a dog, 
and the event vras a signal for universal joy in, 
Prussia. 


VII. 

]p,9w illustrations, howevej*, of the penalty paid by 
despotism ai;q. more striking than that supplied by 
Charles IV. of Spain. A few months before his 
death, the desire seized him to descend into the 
tombs of his rncestors, in the gloomy vaults of tl^e 
Escurial. This visit was paid by night, in company 
with his prime minister, and favourite confessor. 
He felt the fascination of the King of Terrors, and 
was irresistibly impelled towards an act which 
hastened his own dissolution. 

There in long files lay the tombs of the Spanish 
kings, marble and gold without, but within full of 
dead men’s bones. Above them, kneeling or re- 
cumbent, were many eflSgies of wliite marble, which 
twenty vermilioh lamps, shedding gm unearthly 
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light, soemed almost to inspire with life. Now came 
irresistibly over his mind the nothingness of po^er, 
the hideous nature of crime, while a light from the 
throne of eternal justice flashed through the gloom, 
and revealed to him his own deformity. WhatVould 
he irot have given now foP the recollection of a vir- 
tuous life — or a consciousness of duty performed 
— of kindness ani mercy towards the humj)le — of 
general philanthropy towards the poor — of love and 
beneficence towards all ? He passed by tomb after 
tomb, and came at last •to that which held the re- 
mains of his wife. How death overtook her his con- 
.science knew bdt too well. Ho wished to behold her 
once more, that he might extort, as it were from her 
very skeleton, the pardon which he feared might be; 
refused him by the Almighty. Ho had not entirely lost 
all faith in human loye.. He knew it was in woajan’s 
nature to pardon, — to pardon everything, even her 
own murder. He therefore desired his minister and 
confessor to remove the marble which covered the 
bones of his queen. When they were bared to his 
view, with a shriek of horror and anguish h^ fell 
upon the skeleton, and in frantic accents implored it 
to, pardon him. He clung to the mouldering bones, 
ho groaned, ho isobbed, he poured, forth his soul in 
agony. The minister, with* the instinct of place, 
desired to remove him, lest his own hold upon power 
might be terminated^ by his death. The confessor, 
a stern monk, took a, diflerent view of matter. 
“ Letf. him remain where he is,” cried he ; " there is 
no place whes^ it would suit him iJetter to die. The 
Q 
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skeleton he now embraces was once quick with life, 
and invested with surpassing beauty : he knows why ^ 
it is now otherwise. Let his tears descend in floods 
upon those rattling bones; they cannot revivify ' 
them, though they may perhaps in some measure 
atone for his lobg catalbgue of sins against that 
deeply-injured woman.” 

They ascended from the vauked tombs," and be- 
held with inward satisfaction the light of day, while 
the people gazed with astonishment at the lugubrious 
procession emerging from tiie chambers of the dead. 
Within thirty days Charles was stretched lifeless in 
that tomb of which he may be said to have made, 
trial during this melancholy visit. 

VIII. 

of the means by which tyrants arc made to 
expiate the guilt of their position, is the life of 
publicity which in most cases they lead. The sweet 
solitude which the humble citizen enjoys, but scarcely 
knows perhaps how to estimate at its full valiK?, 
is altogether unknown to them. Their whole life is 
one prolonged turmoil, with intervening fits of gloom, 
protracted and painful, which more than level them 
with the lowest of their subjects. 

Louis XI. was at frequent intervals a prey to this 
corroding melancholy, which was the case also with 
Louis XIV., notwithstanding the grossness of his 
vanity, and the flattery of those who surrounded 
him. Death, ^errible to all who know how to extract 
enjoyment from the phenomena of thip- world, comes 
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clothed with tenfold terror to the possessors of 
supreme power, whose reluctance to lay down* the 
sceptre is often in proportion to the unworthiness 
with which they have wielded it, ^ A sadder s;gectacle 
can scarcely be presented to the imagination than 
that gf Anne of Austria breathing forth in pain and- 
anguish her soul in one room, while her sons, Louis 
XIV. and his brother, were quarrelling fiea:cely • iai 
the next room for her pearls. 

If she consented to the imprisorunent of the naan 
with the Iron Mask, hn was fully avenged by the 
agonies of that moment. Perliaps to render the 
picture complete, this her third son should have 
been present in the nelglibouring chamber, reproach- 
ing Louis XIV. with having, like a second Jacob, 
robbed him of his birthright, and demanding his 
share of his mother’s •jewels, humanity, ia^uch 
cases, obliterates from the mind of tl*e historian all 
ideas of. regal power, leaving only pity for the 
ttfrtures of the sufferers. 

• Among the Roman emperors thefre was a stately 
grandeur of sentiment, not altogether unbecoming 
the great republic, out of whose ruin and corruption, 
they sprang, which enabled them to pass from the 
summit of human magnificence to the silence of the 
tomb with heroic indifference. They seemed to drain 
rapidly the cup of life, and then to fling it away 
disdainfully without^ regret. 

They^ killed others without remorse, and punishec? 
thejwselves with, apathy. A touch of ^the stoic philo- 
sophy, seeing with the first Caesar to have ascended 
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the throne of Rome, and seldom to have quitted its 
possr^ssors till the scat of empire was shifted to the 
East, when pusillanimity the most degrading com- 
pleted the catalogue of their vices. Modern history 
is full of examples of princes cringing with loath- 
some superstition fo their confessors, or other reprer 
sentatives of the Church, who tyrannise over their 
souls during life, and in death dismiss them, though 
not altogether without suspicion, to the place of 
which their chief affects to keep the keys. The 
Abb6 Edgeworth, in the Place de la Revolution,' 
bidding the soul of Louis XVI. ascend to heaven, is 
at once an example of the despotism of his order, 
and of the grovelling ideas of God and religion that 
usually prevail in palaces. 

IX. 

Another cir<cr:imstance which, disguise it how they 
may, must inevitably shed bitterness ;uto the 
cup of despots, is the irresistible conviction, that 
exactly* in proportion to the virtue and greatness of 
men, "are they estranged from them, whereas their 
friends and admirers consist exclusively of those who 
bear talent into the market of the world for sale, or 
have nothing human about them, but the weakness 
which inclines the mind to the commission of 
idolatry. Nothing can subdue the aversion of civil 
viitue to potentates and powers. Julius Cmsar used 
to observe, that he hated men of impracticable con- 
sciences, a phrajse by which he designated the upright 
and conscientious servants of the republic. The 
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minds pf such persons present to authority the 
irritating spectacle of an imperium in imperio^ not 
to be subdued, or added to their dominion. It lies 
there unassaulted by human po^er, acknowledging 
no sovereignty or superiority bijt God’s, 

Moralists, with, their insijpid commonplaces, often 
seek to^ console, the poor for their inferiority by 
declaiming op. thef miseries of grandeur, but seldo/n 
touch on the true points, through fear of giving 
.offence to its possessors. But hisAorJ^, without in- 
tending it, docs this better than a thousand homilies. 
Look at the jealousies, the aversions, the distrust, 
the vices, the stranglings, poisonings, with which 
palaces are filled, — how the mother hates the daughter, 
and the daughter the mother, — ^how, for the most 
part, the father hates the son,^who is to supplant 
him, and how the son* longs to behold the IMg of 
Terrors come to his aid, that he may'lfe master of all 
the resources of an empire. In Eastern despotisms, 
tlie prince, on first ascending the throne, sometimes 
strangles^all his brethren, the children of his mother ; 
in others, he puts out their eyes, that they may be 
for ever incapable of successfully plotting against 
him. 

In Europe civilization compels the substitution of 
different means; but howler cunningly disguised, 
the wolfish appetite for power [^serves its forcts 
save in cases so few and far betwee^ if not altogether 
apocryphal, as scarcely to deserve notice in a philo- 
sophical inquiry. Louis XVIII., .wandering through 
Germany as*an 'exile, oi^ce arrived at a post on which 
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had been written, by the order of a king, “ Let no 
beggar or proscribed person rest here longer than* a 
quarter of an hour.” 


X. 

The great problem in political science, is to dis- 
cover the law or power by which all changes in 
society are produced. States we* observe at their 
outset are pervaded by a spirit which imparts vigour 
to every citizcAi, and acts at the same time as a prin- 
ciple of union among the whole. This spirit, like a 
floodtide, operating through philosophy, literature, 
and arms, floats the state to its high-water mark of 
civilization. Afterwards there is an ebb, at first 
imperceptible, but by degrees painfully visible, till, 
in the coui*se of time, the vessel of the state is left 
straiTd..d through hopeless cfieminacy, or wrecked 
by revolution."-' " 

Various reasons have been assigned for this process. 
Some have adduced one cause, some another. But 
a profound study of all the phenomena of society 
must "force us to one conclusion. The spirit which 
constitutes the vitality of states is no other than 
religious belief or faith. It may bo thought rash 
in an age of scepticism or indifference — for to a 
gi’eat extent the world isf’now sceptical or indifferent 
— to affirm this moposition. But a man must reason 
according to his ronviction, and this is mine. When 
the- foundations of a great state are laid, its authors 
adopt the belief of the people, in which also'^bey 
sincerely share, as the soul of their liew 'institutions. 
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This belief, pervading all the citizens, binds them 
together in a fraternal union, and causes iherp. to 
look up to the god of the state with affection as to 
a father. Man is great or little in this world, 
according to the measure of his faith. The man 
who confides in nothing, *will efteet nothing, nothing 
great, I mean, or worthy to* be registered among the 
achievements of tiie human race. All powerful in- 
tellects sympathise with the infinite, and receive 
through various channels inspiratic^i from it. 


XI. 

Therefore; in the youth and freshness of society, 
the noblest minds are the most thoroughly impreg- 
nated with faith and belief, which enables them to 
sway the thoughts, aiyi afifectiohs of those ^j^uud 
them. They have an excess of the, power which is 
posscsse4 niore or less by all. 

• In states thus impregnated with the spirit of 
faith, every act of policy, foreign o? domestic, is an 
act of rdligiou. Patriotism is included in piety, and 
to love the State, is to love the Deity who presides 
gver it. It is easy to perceive, that the universal 
prevalence of these sentiments through the com- 
munity must render it powerful and formidable, 
because, among men so thinking and feeling, if to 
live and participate in the advaStages of tfie state 
be desirable — to and share its glory is m 
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By death, in fact, such men only cease to be the 
citizens of a transitory and imperfect state, in order 
to become the citizens of another state, perfect and 
imperishable. A belief like this pervading a .whole 
community, must give it homogeneity and intense 
unity of jaction. It is not so much a multitude of 
individuals as one individual gifted with ubiquity. 
Turn where you will, the same mental idiosyncracy 
meets you, and all is enthusiasm, hope, confidence, 
and earnest cooperation. 

Why this belief should be susceptible of decay, it 
may not be so easy to explain. But the thing is 
possible, nevertheless. In pagan times much of the 
established religion was founded in error, and there- 
fore, philosophy proceeded jn the search after 
truth, it destroyed those prejudices which formed in 
some sort the cohesive principle of society. In this 
way philosophy was unpatriotic. But while it 
brought about the destruction of imperfect commu-» 
nities,- it was preparing the way for new political 
creations more durable, because more closely con- 
nected with truth. But there is an erroneous as 
well as a true philosophy, a philosophy which ter- 
minates in selfishness, as* well as an expansive and 
generous philosophy, which teaches men to derive 
their happiness not from themselves, but from the 
opinion of their fellow-citizena They should live 
and move in tl^e breath of other men, And be* per- 
suaded that nothing is so terrible as the frown of the 
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public. They should be, as far as possible, convinced 
that there is no escape from it, that it survives death, 
and extends beyond the grave. 

On the other hand, public apj^robation is immor- 
tality and glory, and whatever else we most covet 
upon earth. Men really* do not %.ll die, when their 
names and characters pass, as it were, into the con- 
sciousness of^ the community, and form a payt of the 
national sentiment, when the love of the entire race 
clusters round them, and when mothers pronounce 
their names to their 'children with a reverence 
bordering upon ivorship. 


XIII. 

If we accept what has been said, it will follow that 
in order to give permanence to a state, we must 
found religion on ti;uth. This is the reason^of the 
durability of some modern communities which lie 
open to . dissolution only in so far as they have 
admitted error into this system of belief. It is 
affirmed where Christianity is bclievbd, that it forms 
part an<f parcel of the laws of the land. This is 
taking an extremely narrow and sordid view of the 
subject It forms the soul of the lavrs, as well as^f 
society, and while it continues to do so, those laws 
and that society can never die. But it must not be 
associated with error, for error leads to disunion, and 
disunion in exce^ ii^ death. 

In monarchies ignorance is an essential element 
of. government,* which therefore^ allies itself with 
imperfect fc.vms of Christianity. There the State 
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must watch carefully over education, and enjoy, as 
far as possible, a paramount sway over opinion itsciJf. 
Hence purely catholic governments, as those of Spain 
and Italy, tolerate no dissent oven in politics ; and 
however much men may condemn the predominance 
of the nobility or ^Aergy, they are not permitted to 
give utterance to their sentiments imder the severest 
pehaltie?. 

This was the case in Austria in the reign of 
Leopold and afterwards, so that the very thoughts of 
the people came to be moulded by despotism. 

XIV. 

They know that iiiquiiy must prove as fatal to 
superstition as it is advantageous to truth, and 
therefore put chains upon the thoughts of men, and 
subdtK their consciences, that .they may the better 
enslave their ‘bodies. Where Christianity exists in 
its purity, it exercises unbounded toleration, upheld 
by the profound consciousness of truth, whlbh 
enables it to sm’ile at all the assaults of error, know- 
ing they are as powerless to cast a taint ujpon it, as 
clouds and vapours to dim the brightness of the sun. 

'^It is some imperfect perception of this truth that 
has led to those endless speculations about the union 
of the Church and State,*by which the world has been 
so mqch perplexed. But the State is the Church, 
and there is no other. If thqjre be among us the 
professors of different creeds, wo must in theory con- 
template them aq minors, and consider not*»^]bat 
their fiiith is, but what it is sure to he, when their 
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intellect ^has acquired its full development. Foi 
this reason a free State can admit no form whativer 
of persecution. Truth is the most tolerant of all 
things, because it comprehends itself as well as the 
ignorance around it, and knows ^that in proportion 
as if rises above the menial^ horizon it must inevit- 
ably dissipate tlu\t darkness which only exists by its 
absence, or rather 3s that absence itself. 


XV. 

There is another catise of the decay of states 
which historians seem generally to regard as the 
only one ; I mean the growth of wealth, and the 
consequences which result from it. In infant com- 
munities poverty is the condition of all men, not 
indigence or want, but that absepce of the materials 
of luxury on which f«efi in opulent times bestiJvf the 
name of poverty. This, acting as* ft stimulus to 
industry,* keeps the mind of the whole people on the 
stretch. Every man exercises his faculties of body 
or mind J:o uphold his place in the community, and 
alternately concentrates his thoughts upon his fJlmily, 
or expands and directs them outwards upon the State. 
* lie finds it incompatible with all his views, as well 
as wdth his feelings, to be indolent, and no false 
public opinion has yet beeil created to associate dis- 
credit with honest toil. His pride, therefore, is in 
industry, in the labours of agriculture, or in those 
operations of comnferce which tend at once* to 
shafpen and enlarge the mind. Jn •this way riches 
are q,massed**no*t by all,.but only by certain membei*s 
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of the community, who in consequence come gradu- 
ally to be invested with an air of superiority. Others, 
gifted with less sagacity, or less favoured by fortune, 
or more indifferent respecting this world’s goods, find 
themselves by degrees in an inferior condition, from 
which the descent' to absolute indigence is short arid 
easy. 

With the loss of property comes the loss of respect 
from their fellow-citizens, who openly or tacitly 
accuse them 6f idleness, imprudence, vice, or, whicfc 
is worse, of being the victims of an evil destiny. 
Manifold suffering accompanies this descent in the 
social scale, and embitters the mind both against* 
individuals and the State, through the faultiness of 
whose institutions individuals are apt to explain the 
tempests of calamity they encounter; and thus a 
discontented and dangerous" class, inimical to the 
laws and the gc/venimeut of the community, is called 
into existence. 


XVI. 

On the other hand, the favourites of fortune, in- 
creasing daily in riches, learn at length to centre in 
these their whole happiness, which leads them fo 
look grudgingly on whatever they disburse for the 
service of the State. Wealth operates in them the 
change which indigence brings about in their neigh- 
boura These hate the government, because it 
secures them too few advantages, and those because 
they are required, ^or its support, to contributoNvhat 
they consider too large a proportion. Thus disfiffec- 
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tiou i-eaches all classes, and leads them to desire 
chginges 8f a very different character. 

I’he poor aim at justice, which favours an equitable 
distribution of the advantages of society. The rich 
aim at power, which may enable^ them not duly to 
secure what they already possess, but greatly to 
augment it with the additional enjoyments of dis- 
tinction— rank — lilies, whose- solo value lies, in the 
imagination. 

Again, opulence, by generating thp habit of indul- 
gence, softens the physical structure, and renders 
men prone to efteminacy, which begets an aversion 
.for the rough realities of life, a love of retirement 
and seclusion; or the exclusive association of members 
of the effeminate classes, which cultivate in commo 4 
an aversion for those whose superabundant energies 
lead them to indulge ,in displa^rs of vigoujj and 
activity distasteful to their epicurean sensitiveness. 
Among such men patriotism is not to be looked for; 
freedom they dislike, because where it is established 
all men are supposed to be eaclv other’s equals, which 
begets a ^mitive simplicity of manners inconsistent 
with an extravagant deference for wealth or station. 
Out of this springs a longing for a different order of 
things, in which the industrious classes may be 
assigned an inferior position jn the social scale, while 
the possessors of hereditary property take permanent 
rank above them. 

T^ugh secret contrivances and arrangemento, 
which, offen dese]:ve to be regarded as conspiracies, 
all political pqwer is gradually witlidrawn from the 
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poorer citizens, who being thus deprived of every 
motive to exert their intellectual faculties, by degrees 
degenerate into an unthinking multitude, while the 
opulent, now distinguished by the name of nobles, 
entirely monopolize the management of public con- 
cerns, or elevate 6he of their members to the rank 
of king. 

, As, however, the affairs of this^world are in a per- 
petual flux, the now order of things thus established 
immediately' begins to experience the corroding 
influence of change. The prince, intoxicated by his 
elevation, soon adopts the belief that he is not made, 
like other men, of common clay; aiid the pride in-- 
spired by this fantastic dream, leads him to insist 
lon the degradation of others in his presence. His 
superiors in knowledge, in refinement, in generosity, 
in 'greatness of soul, are requirpd to bow before him, 
which begett vand diffuses disgust. They retire to 
interrogate the laws of nature; they examine the 
history of society; they meditate, they consult \^ith 
each other; they recover a knowledge of forgotten 
truths ; they find that all men arc equal and brethren, 
that it is a want of reliance on their common Father, 
or, in other words, error or impiety, that has led .to 
the state of things which excites their indignation. 
A feeling of penitcncer springs up in their minds, 
they return to the belief and practices of primitive 
times, and, as they recover o;po after another the 
virtiies of their forefathers, they likewise regain pos- 
session of the^goyernment they enjoyed, and Teycrt 
to freedom through revolution. 
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XVII. 

These phenomena would succeed each other more 
commonly and with much greater rapidity, but for 
a distinguishing feature of modfern society,* which, 
however, was not altogether unlcrfown in the ancient 
world. All governments, 5)nscious of being usurpa- 
tions, learn to fock on the* mass of the ppople as 
enemies, or at least as liable to become so under the 
pressure of iniquitous burdens. • They therefore 
apply themselves to the organizing of a power 
equal to the repression of popular feeling, however 
numerous or flagrant may be the causes of indigna- 
tion. A number of dissolute, profligate and reckless 
men, inimical to society, because they have forfeited 
its respect, are taken into pay by their rulers, taught 
to move in bodies and .act in concert, to be dBwfiyed 
bya perverse modification of publio opinion, gene- 
rated an.d kept up among themselves, to seek for 
happiness in low and degrading pleasures, and to 
preserve only as .much of human intelligence as will 
enable tRem to wield their brutal forces against the 
people with the greatest effect. These individuals 
i^re bound by oaths to each other, and soon come to 
have no country but the confined space in which 
they are kept by their masters. The few ideas they 
possess are all perverted ; they are instructed to take 
a pride in little bits^of dyed wool, or 'shining metal, 
wbick, like silly children, they put upon tbeif 
shojflders, aflftd when they appear am^ng the citizens, 
being dresse^ i» a- difierent garb, they look and feel 
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like foreigners, having nothing in common with the 
great body of their countrymen. So fai is this 
estrangement carried, that they live under a different 
code of laws, which creates imaginary crimes, and 
denouilces the severest punishments against those 
w-ho perpetrate thfeib. 

Wholesome knowledge is withheld from this servile 
caste, for the use of whose m ciphers a system of 
ethics has been invented, remarkable* only for its 
laxity. They tyre permitted to travel about the 
country to allure men intp vice and debauchery, 
with a view of entrapping them into their association, 
and little or nothing is thought of their delinquencies, 
if the lower grades of them introduce themselves 
into honest men’s houses, and live at free quarters 
among their servants. Among the upper members 
of the caste, the pritctice of seduction and libertinism 
has been redpped to a science, so that, as a rule,, no 
woman of true modesty will associate with them, 
neither can they safely be admitted into any hon^t 
man’s house. 


XVIII. 

Nearly all over Europe this caste, on which society 
bestows the name of the army, now holds the destiny 
of civilization in its h^ds. After wielding it to 
crush and keep down the people, governments have 
found themselves compelled to succumb to it in their 
itum, so that when they desire to make progress,^ to 
initiate reforms, and bring themselves into Barn^ony 
with tlie spirit of Ihe age, they are imable to ac^in- 
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plish their own designs through fear of the army. 
With some few slight exceptions, all Europe, is 
. enveloped in a netj out of which none but the wisest 
and boldest can over hope to find an avenue leading 
to national prosperity. The ordinary laws of society 
haver b^en overridden by fliis excd^tional law ; this 
embodiment of the brute force of the community, 
which being an organization without mind, a,power. 
without corresponding intelligence, a state within 
•»i;hG state, can never exist in any coimtry at the 
same time with liberty.# Government is now ex- 
periencing the bitter truth. Economy is rendered 
impracticable, by the necessity of maintaining the 
army, while its maintenance, reacting upon .society, 
exasperates those passions it was originally organized* 
to repress. Nearly throughout the world, therefore, 
the people and the ari^y^stand face to face witbpeath 
othei*, preparing for the final struggle^ ^hich must 
either terminate in the complete emancipation, or . 
the Complete enslavement of all the communities of 
Christendom. Many attempts are fnado to gloss 
over and disguise this fact ; but it is impossiblfi to 
look on without being convinced that governments 
have found, in their vast military establishments, as 
.well their own masters as those of their people; and 
^nothing but converting the v4iole surface of Chris- 
tendom into one battle field, on which the democifatic 
and the military principles may decide their inter- 
necinifccontests, can ever restore society to a health- 
ful state. 

'The approtlah \)f this ^ calamitous period is at 
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length beginning to be felt; a painful uneasiness 
pervades the whole civilized world. The ^mospherc 
is filled with a portentous gloom, 4ind not a day now 
dawns, which may not usher in the advent of man- 
kind’s political deliverance. 

In some counfties atteinpts are made to evade the 
contest by extending the advantages of civilization 
■ to the, army itself, — by humanizing and enlarging the 
soldier’s mind, by teaching him that he has duties 
paramount to those of the camp, — that he is a citiz^ 
by nature, a member of the military profession only 
byaccident, — that the holiest and noblest inspirations 
of humanity should incline him to unite with tlm 
people, with whom, after all, his lot must be cast, at 
• least in the decline of life, whether for good or for 
evil. 


XIX. 

It is no doubt quite possible to push too far the 
analogy between States and individuals, buf^ the 
points of resemblance are numerous, and among 
th(^e the chief is that which concerns tKe enlarging 
of the circle of vitality. While all his energies and 
physical powers arc complete, the individual diffuses 
his life and lays the foundation as it were of many 
families. Afterwards'his vitality ceases to overflow. 
He, remains stationary with those whom he has called 
into existence to represent him to future times. By 
degrees accident and circumstance dimini^ tlwonum- 
ber of these.; 1^^ own reproductive powera atdength 
decay and forsake him, and though /he continues for 
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some time to wear the appearance of strength, lie 
lio more augments the sum of power in the WQrkl, 
but occupies his place rather hj dint of prescription 
than through the exercise of his own forces, and is 
ultimately extinguished through mere decay. ^ 

• This obviously is also tSie histofy of States. But 
whereas in the individual nature has fixed the law^s 

•i » 

which determine his development, growth, flourish- 
ing, and decline, it seems to be beyond the compe- 
^tenco of man to establish laws for regulating the 
phenomena of communities. I say seemSf because 
our researches do not hitherto enable us to speak 
with certainty. * It appears to be left to government 
to prolong, at least to some extent, the manhood of 
nations; by keeping in vogue those exercises and 
habits and systems of belief and thought which are 
most conducive to t^c organization of power. Edft ca- 
tion may be made to operate almost like destiny. 

The youth of a State may either be disciplined 
aifd trained in manly exercises, in preparation for 
hardy toil, for travel, for discovery, for the bar, the 
camp, or the senate, or they may be nurtured in 
effeminate pmctices, and taught to regard sclf-indul- 
gence as the supreme good. Where there is energy 
and force of will, there will be a leaning towards mas- 
tery, towards enlarging tho#possessions of the State, 
towards conquest and colonization. The tide of em- 
pire in such a Statg rises perpetually, and in pro- 
poition to the elevation of its level is the extent of 
theicircle described and overflowed by its waves. So 
long as thesia continue to flow outwards the State is 
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flourishing and in its manhood; but when they 
beepme stationary, or begin to retreat toffards tlie 
inknown bed from which they rose, the State is 
verging towards decrepitude, and it is seldom, per- 
haps dever, that ttie wisdom of statesmen can bring 
about a second sprfng-tide, though the race may in 
the course of long years 'recover its growth under the 
lead of different principles and new iustituti&ns. 

!^Lany of the phenomena of modcrii society may 
appear adverse to these views, because several coun- 
tries have flourished and decayed, and after a while^ 
flourished again. This is true of countries and 
races, but not of states. The people have continued, 
but the constitution of the State has been totally 
changed. 


XX. 

' ♦ 

Connected! with this subject, there is a question 
which may deserve to be for a moment tfbnsidered. 
I mean the effect of the diffusion of knowledge upon 
communities. ' Some, arguing from certain dat0» 
fumkhed by history, apprehend lest the cfaltivation 
of the mind should produce effeminacy, inactivity, 
and complete degeneracy at last. It is, indeed, oft^n 
observed that studies too eagerly pursued shatter the 
nen^ous system, commupicate a preternatural keen- 
ness to the sensibility, and make men shrink from 
rough contact with their fellows, as was the case with 
^ Hpbbs of Malmesbury, and mfiny others ; but gjjiole 
communities cannot in this way become studious. 
They must plough, and sow, and reap; they must 
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excavate^uarries, build houses, manufacture steam- 
. engines, forge arms, construct ships, and navigate 
• tho ocean ; in short, conduct all the arts and pro- 
cesses of civilization. Whole communities, theyefore, 
cannot grow effeminate by tho iu]|f ivation of studious 
habits.- Nevertheless, evil ^ to some extent must 
always *Yisc if knowledge be not trained to action. 
To educate ig .to train, to discipline — to a(X5ustonI 
men to self-control, and in certain situations to com- 
’•npiand. It lies also within tho circle of its duties to 
inculcate magnanimity :fnd contempt of death, by 
revealing what this transitory life is; and that it 
should bo considered only as the flame which illumi- 
nates the short avenue to eternity. 

What* the Stoics wci’o in antiquity Christians 
sliould be in these latter days. JVe repeat to our- 
selves daily, that hc’iw Vo have no abiding *place, 
that* our ^ome is elsewhere, that deatt is but the 
grim portm of life. Over Christians, therefore, a sense- 
of Suty should ‘above all things preside, and in tho 
faithful explanation of* that duty education should 
chiefly consist. Now in Christian states love of country 
and kindred cannot bo less absorbing than among 
mere Pagans, who looked with dubious faith towafds 
the life that is to come. We believe that it is our 
duty to love equally both •countries, the country 
towards which we are journeying, and the country 
through which we journey. We must, therefore, 
all p^us,bo the soldiers of faith; that is, be ready 
to dift’for what w'e love, namely, t«utk and liberty; 
and those wile dnite with us in reverencing both. 
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Hence, under certain circumstances, the sacred duty 
of Trar, which in good men is only voluntaiy self- 
sacrifice for hearth and altar, holy centres of human 
love, which can ex^st only in free states. The slave, 
])roperly speaking, Ija^ neither hearth nor altar, since 
neither for him is prot(jctod from injustice an(f op- 
pression. If the knowledge diffused by education 
c^in be ' impregnated with this, 6r sope analogous 
spirit, we need be under no apprehension of its un- 
nerving the JmSs of men, and disabling them fctf* 
bearing the sword. 


XXI. 

In arguing thus, T would by no moans be thought 
ini enemy of peace. But as the repose of night is 
vron by the toil o^ the day, as the repose of old age 
is the ‘reward of manhood’s labours, so peace in this 
woild must ddw from the achievements (^war. 

It might be otherwise w^ere all nations equally 
civilized and enlightened. But, arguing from the 
experience of ages past, it w’^duld appear tp be a law 
of nature, that^as the material sun only enlightens 
the hemispheres alternately, so civilization in per- 
petual progress should encircle the globe, enlighten- 
ing, however, only one of its faces at a time. The 
moral like the physical day, therefore, is encircled 
with darkness, and all the tribes and nations of men 
, which swarm together in tho gloom, invariably carry 
fla'shing arms for the invasion* of civilized socidTy. 

It may applhar^^to be a paradox, but it is a* •truth 
nevertheless, that the period in whfch an empire 
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is most^formidablo to its neighbours, is not that 
in- which civilization is at its highest ; for humgtiity 
then interferes to counteract the promptings of am- 
bition. But in that period of seiyi-barbarism^ inter- 
vening between the first aw^kening of a people’s 
ilieiUal faculties and their thorough initiation in the 
mysteries of knojvledge. At fliat stage in the pro- 
gi-ess of civilization, the guiding minds of the State 
have akeady acquired knowledge as a w^eapon, 
plough they have not learned to* reverence it as 
a revelation of priucipk. Urged into activity by 
the instincts of ambition, and worshipping glory as 
• a reality, their chief happiness consists in the sub- 
jugation of tiieir neighbours. In their creed human 
life is valued according to a scale of dignities, begin- 
ning with the prince and descending to the peasant, 
whose- extinction in f^arll masses is scarcely re^affled 
as a calamity. 


XXII. 

There is, therefore, at* the disposal of the intelligence 
of the State, confined within a narrow circle, an*cnor- 
mous amount of brute force ready to be disciplined, and 
moulded, and precipitated upon surrounding coun- 
tries at the nod of the prince. This is preeminently 
the case with Russia, and in jf less degree with Austria, 
Prussia, and even witli France, the circumscribpd ex- 
tent of whose civilizaiion has been revealed by recent 
cvqiiis. . They whoso ^business in life is the cultiva- 
tio;Kaf theirlninds are too apt to (Jecoive themselves. 
Being the efentfe of a- narrow circle they with dif- 
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ficulty and reluctance believe the existence of the 
thict darkness without. But after all, we are only in 
the dawn of the world’s enlightenment. The peaks 
of the mountains, the crests of the ridges, and in 
some places, perhaps, ^he upper slopes of the hills 
are illuminated ; Wut it wifi be long, very long before 
the light descends to gladden the deep valleys and 
W7de plqjns of humanity. Here and there we per- 
ceive a leaven in the masses, by which they appear to 
be upheaved t;) meet the descending light. 

Some strange influence pervades society, and agi- 
tates and quickens it on various portions of the 
earth’s surface. There is an incessant intercourse, 
a perpetual running to and fro, untiring industry, 
exchange of commodities, and insensibly of ideas, 
also inquiry and response, and a slow but ceaseless 
eflbf 0 tr' wards self-omancipatioi;^ But, draw a map 
of the world, und cover with marks or shadows all 
those parts on which civilization has not yet exerted 
any powerful influence, and you will find very litfio 
of the broad surface unstained. For ages, therefore,* 
more numerous than can be foreseen, will the prin- 
ciple of revolution have to be at work in human 
society, since in fact it is only the effort of humanity 
to emancipate itself from all forms of thraldom. 

XZIII. 

To restore complete health to society, the energies 
6f all its members must be -brought into„prfppr 
action. Nothii^ ^hort of the. intelligence of .the 
whole can be equal to the enlifirhtonment of the 
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whole. Equality of attainments is not to bo hoped 
for but m a well-regulated state : a degree of lyiow- 
ledge may bo imparted to every man, sufficient, 
perhaps, to qualify him for the j)ropGr performance 
of his political duties. 

What society needs mOst to ftam, however, is the 
spirit of disinterestedness, — the conviction that the 
greatest happiness of which we are capa^e arises 
from the consciousness of doing good. To become 
enlightened is to bo capable of pereeiyng this truth, 
which can alone delivpr men from the idea that 
wisdom is synonymous with the act of gratifying 
oneself at the expense of all other persons. In this, 
as in the minor consideration of property, it is 
better to give than to receive, to diffuse than to ctfi- 
centrato happiness. Whatever is great, whatever is 
noble-, partakes of t^e property light, whiah e&i^s 
only as it is perceived. Greatness €S intellectual 
power operating for tho happiness of the species. 
Ybu may therefore measure your greatness by the 
feum of the benefits you confer on your race, — by 
weaiiing* them from selfishness, by inspiring^ them 
with generous sentiments, by pervading with your 
power the powers of others, and converting them 
into so many instruments for aqieliorating human 
kind. To engage in so noUe a course of action, you 
must believe that men are worthy of your devotion ; 
for unless you accept this article of faith, you will 
pc^rm nothing of moment for mankind. 
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V 

When Christianity was first preached to the world, 
its apostles wore persecuted, and its divine theory was 
denoun(fed as an ideaU dream. It persisted, never* 
theless, in marching at the head of humanity, far in* 
the van, and elevated aloft like the cloud-pillar of 
the Israelites in the deseii:. As it would not descend 
towards the world, the world was compelled to 
mount towards it 5 and it is this perpetual striving 
after ideal good that, in spite of all that may bo 
urged to the contrary, has made us what we are. 
Truth is akin to all other truth, and therefore the 
theory of the Republic is in this respect analogous 
to Christianity ; however lofty or perfect it niay be, 
atid supposed unrealizable by man, it is still the 
gifeat beacon-light Of the human race, perpetually 
blazing on high; inviting them to ascend, — to t6il 
without ceasing, and not to faint, — till they have 
attained their unalienable birthright, the great anfl 
glorious privilege of standing in God’s presence, ’ 
without any superior but himself. 

This is the spirit of republicanism, which, varied, 
alloyed, adulterated, by the mixture of selfishness* 
unavoidable in all human things, still constitutes tlie 
golden thread in the destiny of mankind; which 
reconciles our race to itself, and makes us feel that 
we are indeed the children of God. This conviction 
W3 can never receive into our own minds while^wp 
continue to worship one another, — while wo debfi«o 
ourselves by civil idolatry, — while looking* down, not 
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Up, wo bend the knee to figures of clay like ourselves, 
unmindful of the Eternal Spirit, which breathgs in 
our spirit, and constitutes our souls’ vitality. 

XXV, 

Translated into the ortlinary political language of 
the woi^ld, the ipeaiiing of this is, that the institu- 
tions of society should be ample and lofty^ enough 
to contain mail in his noblest development; and 
.while they afford protection and* B#curity to the 
humble and the weak,# furnish also incitements to 
anibitious and soaring minds, to wdiicli no ter- 
restrial destiny .can administer entire satisfaction. 
The Republic is this, or it is nothing. It is the 
pledge’ for the happiness of all, or it is a contemp- 
tible phantom, to bo allowed no place in the scriojiB 
calculations of statijsnfen. 

One observation which perpetually Occurs in, poli- 
tical discussions is, that though the Republic may be 
tfie best form uf government, this or that particular 
nation is not fitted for it. When successively ap- 
plied to people in almost every various stage e>f civi*- 
lization, it must in many cases be true ; for nothing 
Is clearer than that a people grossly ignorant, grossly 
immoral, or irreligious, cannot govern itself by re- 
publican institutions. Montesquieu lays it down as 
a political axiom, that virtue is the fundamental 
principle of demcgjracy. But virtue presupposes 
efhication, which again presupposes the protractdll 
e;sistence of the State in some Jorjn or other. T(\ 
new socictfos, \herefoi*e, or to societies which, how- 
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ever long they may have existed, are very bc^ckward 
in montal cultivation, no mistake could be greater 
than to apply the principles of republican govern- 
ment. 

C \i 

All nations have a light to freedom, and to any 
form of government' they ijiay think proper to adopt ; 
but it is unfortunate when they do think proper to 
adopt any other than that which iiT adapted to their 
condition. By way of illustration, wo may refer to 
the example of •the United States and France. The 
former, sober, industrious, of masculine character, 
though to some extent rough and uncouth, had ac- 
quired that knowledge and experience which cnaWei 
it, under favourable circumstances, to achieve its 
freedom, and to continue free. The latter, full of 
qh-ck impulses, but unsteady — proud and ambitious, 
yet deeply corrupt — impatient of the yoke, ‘yet 
unequal to comprehend the theory of self-govern- 
ment — delivered itself from monarchy, and esta- 
blished a republic. It would, however, be absurd to 
say that it was then fitted for -so noble a form of 
govemihent. A thousand years of oppression . had 
depraved and degraded it ; and, therefore, after 
making incalculable sacrifices in the attempt to 
establish liberty, it has admitted its incompetence 
by submitting patiently td' military despotism. 

The natives of Europe should take warning by 
the one, and example by the other; or, without 
locking across the Atlantic, they may find that tSW 
7inglish Constitution is the model of a free statb< 
complicated indeed and incomplete, yet* advancing 
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constantly towards perfection. With our municipal 
institutions, our laws, our parliaments, wo ac- 
quired a degi’ec of prosperity and gi’eatness umpara- 
lelled in modern lii&tory. We haje planted in various 
parts of the earth a hundred flourishing colonies; 
hat’e covered the. ocean \>ith our*flects ; subdued for 
ourselves a vast empire in Asia; and undeniably 
taken the lead in« the civilization and refiqpment.of 
the world. 

Had our government been despe^iq^ we must have 
been content to remain|a third-rate power, following 
submissively in the wake of the military despotisms 
of tlie Continent. Being free, we are followed by 
those despotisms which have always found them- 
selves unable to achieve any considerable conquest, 
or annex any largo territory to their dominion 
without the coopersybioii or conn%ance of G?eat*Bri- 
laiii. .This enviable position we owe Entirely tP the 
freedom- of our government, founded in revolution, 
and strongly pervaded by democratic principles. 

Even the constitution of the United States is only 
that’ of Ifcngland modified by situation and circum- 
stances. Still, with all our freedom, civilization, and 
powder, we have yet very much to accomplish,— ipot 
by imitating others, but by dq^rcloping our own 
domestic theories, and calling into healthful and 
useful action all the native energy and activity of 
the poi)ulation. A* wc are, however, the communi- 
ti^f ijic Continent^nay learn from us what mightj' 
rQsnhs arc to be produced by fregdojn : whatever we 
think, wc nlay^pcak > whatever we project, we may 
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undcrtidke; 'whatever w^e acquire, we may enjoy. 
The jmperfections in our social system, of ^lich we 
com^ain, public opinion will remedy. We possess, 
in parliament, the ^rand instrument of reform j->and 
though*we have net deposition to disturb the tran- 
quillity of other states, w^ have always, when men 
have risen for freedom, extended to them our sym- 
pathy, and sometimes our assistance. 

Should a general war take place, 'the political 
influence of I^gland will be widely felt. Enslaved 
communities, borrowing thpir principles from us, 
will rear the standard of liberty, and it is to bo 
hoped that the combinations of diplomacy will be 
such as may enable us to countenance and uphold 
th« insurgents. It is our mission to emancipate 
^mnkind, by opposing and shattering those imwicldy 
Tyrftunvps which hafe so longwovprlain and oppressed 
their intellecteial energies. Providence, which iil so 
many ways has already blessed our efforts,. may yet 
perhaps, if we remain tme to ourselves, compldco 
the fulness of our glory, by rendering us th6 
Nemesis of Despotism. 


THE END. 
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